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YOUR CONGRESSMEN NEED HELP 
By E. KENT HUBBARD 


No event quite equals the birth of a new year to reveal the depth of 
optimism that, often hidden in other seasons, lies within us all. In a world 
torn with hate, saddened with ever-increasing bloodshed, racked with 
problems of unemployment, relief and unbalanced budgets, there are numer- 
ous alibis for despair. But strangely enough no matter how bitter the “cup 
of experience” we tasted the year before, each new year awakens hope 
eternal and flings a challenge of opportunities yet undeveloped. While 1940 
is young and we are still warmed by the fires of optimism kindled by the 
recent business upturn and the hopeful forecasts, let us set ourselves to a 
constructive task that needs being done this year more than ever before. 


Our Congressmen need your help, now, during the present session of 
Congress. Two senators and four representatives said so in no uncertain 
terms to some forty industrialists, gathered at a dinner held by the Asso- 
ciation at the Hartford Club, December 27. They listened respectfully to 
the views of some fourteen manufacturers, a banker, an insurance execu- 
tive and a tax counsel on present and pending legislation. They were both 
enlightened and astounded at some of the complications and injustices 
wrought when they were told how certain control legislation by theorists 
gets in the cogs of everyday practical business. 


Although our Congressmen told of receipt of much generalized oppo- 
sition to many pieces of legislation already enacted and more to be considered 
during the present session, the meeting of minds in friendly discussion 
spotlighted, as never before, the need for business men to cite definite 
examples out of their own experience of how this or that legislation hin- 
dered or helped their business. General statements or briefs, a senator pointed 
out, can’t be anywhere near as effective in educating us on any specific 
problem as one or two well-illustrated examples out of your own book of 
experience. 


The gist of it all led only to one conclusion—that the business men 
of Connecticut, if they would have the kind of laws and administrators 
under which free enterprise and the nation may progress, must con- 
stantly advise their Washington representatives of the good or ill effects of 
all legislation pertaining to business. To approach this highly important 
work in the spirit of a counselor, sympathetic to the herculean tasks of our 
Congressmen in attempting to keep informed on the meaning and effect 
of the more important measures, is to render a far more valuable service 
to the business of the state and nation, than (Continued on page 19) 
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VIEW of Bischoff plant (left to right) biological research laboratory, office and factory. 





THE ERNST BISCHOFF COMPANY, Ine. 


Editor’s Note. Fifty-ninth in a 
series of educational articles on 
the background and accomplish- 
ments of Connecticut industries, 
this article combines a camera 
study by George Meyers, Hartford 
photographer with a word picture 
by the editor. Even the admiration 
of a layman scribe coupled with 
photos is all too inadequate to re- 
flect that infinity of care neces- 
sary to uphold the good name of 
Ernst Bischoff Company, Inc. for 
32 years. 





‘6 ABULOUS precision” was the 
combination of words used in 
the article “No Rule of Thumb” 

published in the October issue of Con- 
NECTICUT INDuUsTRY, to describe the 
care necessary in producing modern 
printing. That precision plus any other 
superlatives you may wish to add will 
scarcely do justice to the business of 
producing pharmaceuticals used for 
the relief of human ills. 

Reasons for this “obsession for ac- 
curacy” are many. A listing of the 
more important reasons would in- 
clude: 

1. Necessity of securing approval 
of the Federal Pure Food and Drug 
Administration on the exact contents 
of each container. 


2. Necessity of securing ample 
proof through usage via numerous 
hospital clinic tests that each phar- 
maceutical preparation has accom- 
plished the remedial results claimed for 
it, in order to receive approval of the 
Pure Food and Drug Administration. 

3. Necessity for absolute “‘steril- 
ity”. 

4. Necessity for absolute accuracy 
in checking properties of all raw 
materials entering the various prod- 
ucts. 

§. Necessity for absolute precision 
in producing tablets of uniform weight 
in order that each one will contain the 
same quantity of medicine. 

6. Necessity for exact precision in 
record-keeping throughout each step 
of the testing period and manufactur- 
ing process. 

The production of pharmaceuticals 
on a comparatively large scale in- 
volves a tremendous number of prob- 
lems. The various steps in the prepa- 
ration of extracts, pills or tablets must 
be so organized as to assure absolute 
purity, identity and strength of the 
final product, just as if they were made 
by a single responsible operator over a 
prescription counter. Since only a few 
chemicals can be directly compressed 
into tablets of proper weight without 
a preliminary treatment, the very first 
step in tablet making is one of admix- 
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ing some other inert materials called 
diluents or bases. Powders must be 


“just right” in terms of coarseness. If 
they are too fine, the tablet making 
machines will require frequent clean- 
ing and tablets will vary in weight and 
firmness. Such faults are overcome by 


SCIENTIFIC CONTROL. High 
and low power microscopic exam- 
inations of products are made to 
maintain absolute control of prod- 
ucts. The illustration shows the 
checking of blood counts of tuber- 
culous guinea pigs. 














granulating. Often to obtain the right 
consistency, powders are moistened 
with water or alcohol and dried to the 
proper consistency and then screened 
to the right degree of fineness. Hydro- 
scopic substances must be mixed with 
neutral fillers to permit compression of 
tablets. Others must be combined with 
so-called disintegrators or substances 
like starch, for otherwise the tablet 
will be insoluble and would therefore 
fail to release its medicinal properties 
in the stomach or intestinal tract. 


Certain types of tablets, such as 
Anayodin pills produced by the com- 
pany, must pass through the stomach 
intact and dissolve only upon reach- 
ing the intestines. For that reason they 
must be treated further after compress- 
ing into tablet form, in order to make 
them resistant to the action of acids 
in the stomach. This is done by a pro- 
tective coating and polishing which 
makes the tablets look like steel bul- 
lets. Like bullets too, these pills go 
direct to the intestines where they 
attack the ameba parasite which causes 
Amebic Dysentery and is also said to 
be the cause of many other gastro- 
intestinal upsets. The chemical in these 
pills is entirely synthetized in the 
Bischoff plant by a long and elaborate 
process utilizing large ceramic pots in- 
stead of Pyrex beakers and glass lined 
kettles instead of flasks. 

Many Bischoff preparations start 
with natural sources. The reason that 
so many of the company’s products 
are of vegetable origin is traceable to 
the fact that its founder, Dr. Ernst 
Bischoff, was an ardent botanist. His 
great interest in the subject carried 
him beyond the limits of botany into 
a lifetime study of the usefulness of 
plants to mankind, especially in the 
relief of disease. 

One of his early products, Diatussen, 
developed for the relief of whooping 
and other spasmodic coughs was made 
from the extract of two plants—each 
having a distinctive action. One of 
these plants known as Drosera rotundi- 
folia, a member of the Sundew family, 
derives a part of its nourishment from 
insects which are caught by an ad- 
hesive substance exuded on the sur- 
face of the leaves. Reversing the usual 
procedure of plant furnishing food 
for the animal, this plant actually 
digests animal tissue through the fer- 
ment contained in the sticky material 
exuded from the leaves. It is this diges- 
tive ferment which gives the plant 
medicinal value for it liquefies the 
tenacious mucus which accumulates in 
the throat. The other ingredient which 


BLEEDING guinea pig, showing 
the removal of blood from the 
chest of the animal. The blood is 
used in the manufacture of a 
tuberculosis antigen, TEBIGEN, 
used for the determination of ac- 
tive tuberculosis in human beings. 


has a soothing and mild antiseptic ac- 
tion is extracted from the plant known 
as Thymus vulgaris. Both plants are 
carefully collected by specially trained 
men. 

The extracts are then carefully 
checked for strength, filtered and aged 
over a period of some three years be- 
fore they find their way into small 
bottles. A dosage of only a few drops 
is necessary to produce therapeutic 
response. 

In another plant a weed known as 
Lobelia which grows wild throughout 
our country, nature has stored an 
astounding drug which has produced 
according to clinical reports, spec- 
tacular results in reviving persons suf- 
fering from depressed or suspended 
respiration. When injected hypoder- 
matically, it is said to stimulate that 
part of the brain which controls 
breathing, reviving them in a matter 
of seconds. One physician, according 
to Dr. H. H. Newcomb, Medical direc- 
tor of the Bischoff Company, has re- 
ported that he used the product 
(Lobelin-Bischoff) on more than 400 
newborn babies who failed to breathe 


PACKAGING. Automatic labeling 
machine used for the labeling of 
bottles and ampoules. 
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FLUID PHARMACEUTICALS. 
Filling and sealing of sterilized 
ampoules for intramuscular and 
intravenous injections. In this pic- 
ture the ampoules are filled with 
a chemical which is used for resus- 
citation in asphyxiation, and which 
is known as LOBELIN. It is mainly 
used in Maternity Hospitals and 
for accident cases. 








at birth and that normal breathing 
usually started within a few seconds 
after administration of the drug. Nu- 
merous other cases have been chron- 
icled in medical journals which effec- 
tively demonstrate the value of the 
drug in stimulating normal breathing 
in babies who failed to respond to other 
respiratory stimulae. 

In the extraction process nearly a 
ton of leaves are required to produce a 
half pound of the active drug— 
Lobelin. However the drug is so po- 
tent in its action that only a small dose 
injection is required to accomplish the 
desired result. 

The evolution of another roadside 
weed, popularly known as Shepherd’s 
Purse, from a family remedy having 
mystical powers to stop bleeding, is 
exemplified in the scientifically pro- 
duced Bischoff product, Styptysate, 
now widely used as an agent for the 
prevention and control of hemorrhages. 
The drug is made from the extracted 
juice of the Shepherd’s Purse and dis- 
pensed in both liquid and tablet form. 

For many centuries Viscum Album, 
popularly known as Mistletoe, was 
linked with mysticism. Gathered by 
priests according to prescribed ritual, 
it was supposed to act as a charm 
against mishaps and certain diseases. 
Its use in connection with Christmas 
activities still persists. Adopted early 
by medicine as a relief for a wide 
variety of conditions it was later 
proved ineffective in so many of the 
diseases in which it was employed that 
it virtually disappeared until after the 
work of Chevalier and Gaultier, in 
1907, laid claim to its ability to lower 
blood pressure. Later the findings of 
these researchers have been corrobo- 
rated by a number of investigators. 
Since only the fresh Mistletoe or Vis- 
cum Album leaves are said to contain 
a nontoxic drug which possesses hypo- 
tensive action, the Bischoff product, 
Viscysate, is made from the juices 
extracted from the leaves of plants 
gathered when berries are large and 
ripe. 


MANUFACTURING. Vacuum 
drying and sterilization. View of a 
vacuum dryer which is used exten- 
sively in the manufacture of pure 
chemicals, extracts and biologicals. 
The picture shows the removal of 
one of the drying pans, containing 
a water-clear liquid which will 
crystallize after 3 days of drying 
under temperature and high 
vacuum. 


Among other medicinals now pro- 
duced by the Bischoff company are: 
Activin, employed in non-specific 
therapy to build up defense action of 
cells; Dermatomycol—a vaccine for 
the treatment of fungous skin diseases 
(Ringworm) ; Dermotricofitin for the 
diagnosis of fungous skin diseases; 
Eburol, an ointment used to promote 
healing of wounds; Silvogon—a stain- 
less silver antiseptic for treating cer- 
tain infections. 


A Look Backward 
Although the Ernst Bischoff Co., 


Inc. is a newcomer to Connecticut, 
having transferred operations from its 
plant at 135 Hudson Street, New York 
in 1937, it represents some 32 years of 
development of many well known 
biologicals and pharmaceuticals and of 
numerous chemical specialties for the 
woolen industry. Organized in 1908 
by Dr. Ernst Bischoff, the early busi- 
ness consisted largely of importing 
dyes and dyestuffs and some pharma- 
ceuticals, largely from Switzerland 
and Germany. 

Born and educated in Germany, Dr. 
Bischoff after securing his doctor’s 
degree in chemistry and certain special 
experience and schooling in manufac- 
ture of dyestuffs, came to America in 
1892 where he became affiliated with 
an importer of dyes. There he began 


dreaming and planning for the day 
when he could enter business for him- 
self—a dream which came true six- 
teen years after he had adopted Amer- 
ica as his new home. 

Although starting as an importer of 
dyes, he soon began producing a small 
quantity of his own aniline dyes and 
their derivatives. Before the World War 
he imported and sold a number of 
pharmaceutical products, but when 
war broke out and imports were no 
longer available, Dr. Bischoff com- 
bined his own broad knowledge of 
botany and chemistry to produce his 
own special products in the pharma- 
ceutical field—products that enjoyed a 
ready acceptance during the war period 
and subsequently. 

Always industrious and alert for the 
latest developments Dr. Bischoff never 
lost contact with the pharmaceutical 
and chemical centers of the world. To 
keep abreast of events he traveled ex- 
tensively in Europe, particularly in 
Austria, Germany and Switzerland, 
and thus became one of the most 
prominent experts in the chemical, 
pharmaceutical and textile industries. 

During his lifetime he conducted his 
business in New York City, making 
several moves as required by his ex- 
panding business. For several years 
prior to his death in April, 1935, he 
had been entertaining the idea of mov- 





CONTROL. 
chemicals, 
into tablets. The picture shows the 
finished tablets which are checked 
by the tablet maker. 


After milling of 
they are compressed 


ing to the country and had been seek- 
ing a suitable location. Upon his death, 
his son Edward T. Bischoff succeeded 
to the presidency of the company and 
continued the research for a country 
location until found in the spring of 
1937, through the efforts of the Manu- 
facturers Association of Connecticut, 
in what was known as the “Old Ivory” 
plant of the Comstock Cheney Co. 
in Ivoryton. Remodeling to suit the 
company’s requirements operations 
were going full speed ahead by mid- 
summer. 

Conditions more ideal for low cost 
production without the necessity of 
expensive air conditioning could 
scarcely prevail anywhere to a greater 
degree than at the Bischoff company’s 
new home. 

The main plant and _ Biological 
Laboratory is set back from a secondary 
road just below a dam which fur- 
nishes the necessary power. Adjoining 
it is a parcel of some 18 acres of land 
which may be used for both expansion 
and the growing of plants or herbs 
required in the production of certain 
pharmaceutical and biological prod- 
ucts. Rustic beauty and quiet prevails, 
broken only by the soothing swish of 
the dam overflow. From the president 
down all executives and employees live 


within a few minutes commuting dis- 
tance from the plant. 


Textile Specialties 


Due to the strong competition of 
dye manufacturers the Bischoff com- 
pany discontinued, in 1925, its first 
production line of dyes in favor of a 
group of chemical specialties it had 
been developing in the woolen in- 
dustry. 

Paroxan was the first and main 
product of this type. Its popularity as 
a cleaner used for the removal of paint, 
tar, grease and fatty matters in woolen 
and worsted goods was first reached 
among New Jersey woolen and worsted 
manufacturers during the World War. 
Although the sale of this product and 
other textile specialties has not been 
pushed like the pharmaceutical and 
biological products, their early popu- 
larity spread to New England mills 
where they are still used in substantial 
quantities. 

Other products in the textile chem- 
ical line include: 

1. Fullitin—a fulling and scour- 
ing agent which succeeded Emarol, the 
company’s original fulling product. 

2. Ebcomulsion, a softening agent. 

3. Monol, a preparation required 
by dyers and finishers to permit even 
dyeing. 

4. Ever-Dry—a single bath water- 
proofing and water-repelling com- 
pound. i 

§. Sol-Tar—for removing tar 
from the cheaper types of raw ma- 
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FOR THE FUTURE. View of a 
plant grown in the fields of the 
Company. The roots of this plant 
are extracted after having grown 
for 2 years. 


terials which were used in such large 
quantities during the depression period. 

6. Scourolan—similar to Paroxan, 
used for the removal of grease in high 
grade woolen fabrics. This agent con- 
tains the very highest grade of solvents 
and soaps with emulsifiers. 

The company maintains a Research 
Department which continues to work 
with the aid of the latest inventions on 
improvements of fulling, scouring and 
other finishing products. This depart- 
ment offers its consulting and analyt- 
ical facilities to manufacturers hav- 
ing difficulties in their finishing de- 
partments. 


Biological and Pharmaceutical 
Research 


Although the Ernst Bischoff Com- 
pany is not sufficiently large to oper- 
ate large research facilities entirely 
separate from its production processes 
it does carry on a continuous program 
of research looking toward the devel- 
opment of new products for the relief 
of human ills. This is carried on largely 
in the company’s Biological Laboratory 
under the direction of Carl E. Truebe, 
Chief Chemist and general manager, 
Dr. H. H. Newcomb, Medical Direc- 
tor, and George Shahovskoy, Assistant 
Chemist. There, all new products are 








MODERN EQUIPMENT. Scien- 
tific control to keep up the repu- 
tation of the Bischoff Company. 
Determination of the pH in one of 
the control laboratories. All raw 
materials are checked before they 
are accepted for production. 
Trained eyes keep purity and qual- 
ity under constant control. 


produced on a small scale and tried 
over a long period on rats, mice and 
rabbits and guinea pigs until there 
exists convincing proof that they 
would be efficacious as a remedy for 
certain human ills or in the diagnosis 
of those ills. It is the job of the Re- 
search Department not only to find 
the proper combinations of chemicals 
that will contain the maximum cur- 
ative properties, but also to establish 
that the resultant drug is non-toxic 
and therefore safe to use for whatever 
diseases it was intended to remedy. 
To secure a license or permit to manu- 
facture from the Pure Food and Drug 
Administration, it is often necessary 
to secure clinical evidence in one or 
more hospital clinics covering a period 
of one to two years or more. 


Sales Methods 


Even after clinical evidence has 
established the merit of a product and 
quantity manufacturing problems have 
been solved, there is one big “head- 
ache” still remaining. That is market- 


to warrant production, thus causing a 
loss running into many thousands of 
dollars. 

The nature of Bischoff medicines 
calls for special sales methods, for they 
are all prescription items not sold over 
the counter. They are distributed 
through wholesale druggists and by 
them to pharmacists who, in turn, fill 
the doctor’s prescriptions. Relations 
with distributors are always pleasant 
since the company protects them 
against loss by permitting any dealer 


ASSAY. View of the 
Laboratory. The finished product 


Research 


is standardized in the control 
laboratory, the step between re- 
search and manufacture. 


to return products for credit, ex- 
change or cash. 

Actually the real selling job must 
be done by the company, since whole- 
salers carry only the products ordered 
by the retailers and the retailers order 
only what the doctors prescribe. The 
sales problem begins with the doctor. 
He must be convinced that to pre- 
scribe Bischoff products will be bene- 
ficial to his patients and hence add to 
his prestige as a successful physician. 
The sales methods considered ethically 
proper are personal contact, direct mail 
advertising and advertising in profes- 





sional journals. The Ernst Bischoff 
Company uses all three. 

Personal contact is made with doc- 
tors, pharmacists and hospital superin- 
tendents by a special type of salesmen 
called ‘“‘detail men”. For the most part 
these men are either doctors themselves 
or have a substantial training in medi- 
cine, chemistry or both. They acquaint 
the doctors with the advantages of 
prescribing Bischoff products. Besides 
introducing new products they dis- 
cuss new uses found for older products 
as rapidly as clinical evidence points 
to meritorious results in treating other 
ills. 

Direct mail to the doctor and hos- 
pital superintendents consists of letters 
describing the products and uses. Fre- 
quently reprints from medical journals, 
blotters and other reminders are en- 
closed. A year’s mailing program may 
call for the production of one to two 
million pieces, produced largely in the 
company’s own direct mail depart- 
ment. 

To a large extent advertising in 
medical journals is of the good will 
reminder type. Journals featuring spe- 
cialties are used to introduce certain 
products, while advertising is used in 
pharmaceutical journals to keep the 
druggist advised of new products and 
of price changes. In order to attain 
maximum results from the Bischoff 


(Continued on page 27) 





STEP BY STEP. The upper 2 shelves in this picture show the stages 
of the manufacturing process of a remedy used mainly in the southern 
part of the States and in the tropics. This remedy, known as ANA- 
YODIN, is used in the treatment of amebic dysentery. The preparation 
is supplied in powder and pill form. The upper shelf shows samples 
removed from each process. The second row shows the transformation 
of the chemical into the finished tablet, the laboratory assistant holding 
the finished product. ANAYODIN is exported to Central and South 
America and other tropical countries. 


ing the product successfully. No mat- 
ter how meritorious the product when 
properly administered, if a sufficient 
number of physicians cannot be trained 
to administer the product correctly in 
order to obtain the desired result in 
the great majority of cases, the vol- 
ume of business secured is too small 
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THE NEW SUBVERSIVE TECHNIQUE 


By RUSSELL L. GREENMAN* 





REVOLUTION can happen here. It has been happening in Detroit since 


early fall. A handful of automobile workers suddenly decided that they 


and not the management should determine how much work should 


be done. 


This new subversive technique is called the “slow-down.” The term 


is a euphemism. It is not the opposite of “speed-up.” Rather, it is a 


means for preventing loyal and industrious employees from performing 


an honest day’s work. 


What has been happening in Detroit could happen anywhere. The 


Chrysler management was singled out for this experiment by accident. 


It was not fighting the C.I.O. It was not bucking the Wagner Act. What 


the union wanted was not necessarily a change in the rate of output 


but the power to determine the rate itself. 





say to you: “Mr. Executive, hence- 

forth I am going to take it easy. 
You can dictate all the letters you like. 
But I'll just skip every third or fourth 
paragraph in transcribing them.” 

Of course she would deserve to be 
discharged on the spot. Suppose, how- 
ever, she was doing this under orders 
from an outside union organizer. Sup- 
pose that, if she failed to obey the 
orders, or if you fired her for obeying 
them, the union should throw a strong- 
arm squad around your office and pre- 
vent any work from being done at all. 
This is the sort of situation that has 
already become a reality in Detroit. If 
it succeeds there and in other places it 
may spread as rapidly as did the sit- 
down epidemic of 1937. 

New techniques in labor agitation 
seem to be contagious. The latest tech- 
nique, the “slow-down,” has a tremen- 
dously popular appeal to the unin- 
formed and the perpetually malcon- 
tent. Most folks like to get more pay 
for doing less work until they realize 
that the net result may be no work at 
all. That is precisely the situation that 
developed in the Chrysler plants in 
Detroit where “slow-downs” began in 
August. 

At first this device was used spar- 
ingly and with caution. Here and 


S27 your stenographer should 


there an emplovee would “accidentally” 
drop a wrench or a spray gun and let 
a part or two slip by without perform- 
ing on it his assigned operation. Of 
course inspectors would catch these 
mistakes and fix them but this is 
obviously costly and uneconomic for 
the corporation. Then such slip-ups 
became so frequent as to be much more 
than coincidental. 


Operations Were Stopped 


After a while things got to such a 
state that union leaders in the plant 
rebuked employees who failed to carry 
out their part in the deliberate slow- 
down program. When their supervisors 
began to discipline them there was first 
insubordination and then open revolt. 
This eventually caused enough havoc 
in the flow of work to make it impos- 
sible for the plant to operate. 

Whether the ringleaders of the slow- 
down so intended, the fact was that 
they disrupted factory operations just 
as completely as though all employees 
had sat down at their work or had gone 
on strike in the orthodox manner. 
Nevertheless, with transparent irony, 
the C.I.O. strike commander accused 
the management of locking out the 
employees. : 

What were the motives of the C.I.O. 
officialdom? What could they have to 
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gain from putting a stop to produc- 
tion at a time when business was boom- 
ing for the company and for the whole 
automobile industry? The answer is 
obvious: 

They were resorting to coercion in 
the hope of forcing management to 
give them a potent voice in determin- 
ing production standards, number of 
employees per operation, and so on. 
What they sought was joint control 
with management over Chrysler’s 
manufacturing program. 


Union Violates Contract 


The C.1.O. agreement was due to 
expire September 30, 1939, about a 
month after the first slow-down oc- 
curred. The union did not wait for 
the expiration date to start its disrup- 
tive tactics. Disregarding the contrac- 
tual obligations it had assumed in the 
contract then in effect, union leaders 
proceeded to hamstring operations at 
a time when large scale production of 
the 1940 models was just getting 
under way. In the agreement between 
Chrysler and the C.1.O. which had 
been in force for more than two years, 
was this provision: 

The union will not cause or permit its 
members to cause, nor will any member of 
the union take part in, any sit-down or stay- 
in strike or other stoppage in any of the 
plants of the corporation during the term 
of the agreement. 

Being practical men who desired to 
keep the new cars moving off the 
assembly line, the management showed 
commendable restraint in coping with 
the union’s tactics. Indeed, it even 
offered to extend the term of the con- 
tract upon its expiration date. When 
the union presented its demands for a 
new contract the management entered 
into collective negotiations. 





*Editor’s Note. Desiring to com- 
ment on the insidious attack “at 
the roots” of our American system 
of private enterprise that occurred 
during the recent Chrysler strike, 
Connecticut Industry, as much as 
it seeks originality, did not find it 
possible with the facts at its dis- 
posal to equal the article in the 
December issue of Nation’s Busi- 
ness. We print it here with permis- 
sion of the publisher. 











The real strategy of the C.1.O. lead- 
ership was revealed in the draft agree- 
ment which it presented to Chrysler 


officials. Among other things, the 
union proposed: 
1. Joint determination of production 


standards by the union and the management 
for existing operations. 

2. Joint determination by the union and 
the management of rate and method of out- 
put on all new operations. 

3. Review and final decision by outside 
arbitrators on all disputed cases of discharge. 

4. Abandonment of all piece work except 
upon approval by the employees involved or 
upon the special consent of the union. 








sisted that, as a condition to letting 
work be resumed, the management 
would have to reinstate the slow-down 
ringleaders who had been purged from 
the pay roll. 

At this juncture federal and state 
mediators came into the picture. They 
are without authority to force any par- 
ticular settlement. Their function, as 
provided in the statutes under which 
they operate, is to try to bring about 
peace. The Chrysler management did 
not resist their intervention. It entered 
into discussions with the government 
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THE DETROIT situation is symptomatic. For more than four years 


labor unions have been acutely aware that, through the Wagner Act, 


the federal Government has effectively hog-tied employers. No matter 


how unreasonable their demands, the unions have been encouraged by 


federal statute to force their will on management and employees alike. 


Meanwhile employers have been expected to refrain even from answering 


the accusations leveled at them by union leaders. 


To be sure, management has the alternative of shutting up shop and 


waiting for the return of reason in union leadership and in govern- 


ment. When pressed too far, employees themselves will rise up and 


repudiate the union hierarchy that has taken away their livelihoods. 


Moreover, the public, which is always the chief victim of labor strife, 


will ultimately have its say. 


| 


5. The substance of a closed shop, the 
corporation being bound to require all em- 
ployees covered by the agreement to be mem- 
bers of the union although it could hire non- 
union workers if it compelled them to join 
the union at the end of their first 30 days 
of employment. 


Adding them all up, these proposals 
mean simply this: 

That the union would take away from 
management its discretionary authority over 
vital matters of manufacturing policy and 
procedure; that henceforth a collectivistic or 
communistic system of factory management 
would prevail. 


At the time the proposals were pre- 
sented, leaders thought they had the 
management on the spot. After they 
had made it impossible for the plants 
to continue operation, they proceeded 
to picket the main plant, thus prevent- 
ing employees unsympathetic with 


their program from carrying out even 
the most essential operations. They in- 


mediators and with the union. But on 
the basic issue—union control of pro- 
duction—Chrysler spokesmen made 
their position emphatically clear. They 
said in substance: 


1. That the company was not trying to 
avoid collective bargaining. That they had 
offered to extend the existing contract, and 
that, when the union declined the offer, they 
began negotiations for a new contract. 

2. That it could not abdicate its responsi- 
bility for attaining efficient production, that 
it could not consent to “Sovietize” its plants. 

3. That it always had been willing and 
still was willing to consider employees’ griev- 
ances arising over production standards and 
to make fair adjustments as and when the facts 
warranted them, 

4. That the question of possible reinstate- 
ment of employees discharged for active par- 
ticipation in crippling production was not a 
matter for negotiation, as these men were not 
dropped for protesting against production 
standards but for failing to do their work 
and for ignoring the provisions of their union 
contract setting up orderly procedures 
handling grievances. 


for 
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$. That, with regard to the closed shop 
demand, the Chrysler Corporation was unwill- 


ing to enter into any arrangement which 
would have the effect of forcing any of its 
employees to join a labor organization against 
their own desires. 

As this is written bargaining nego- 
tiations are still under way. Each side 
has made minor concessions. Both are 
standing firm on the basic issues. Mean- 
while, 55,000 Chrysler employees are 
without work or wages. Additional 
tens of thousands of employees in com- 
panies supplying parts and materials 
have been thrown out of work. The 
families of 10,000 Chrysler dealers are 
facing probable loss of income. In 
Detroit alone, railroad workers, cab 
drivers, clerks in retail stores, and em- 
ployees in a host of other occupations 
are being laid off. 

If the automobile industry in gen- 
eral and the Chrysler Corporation in 
particular were notorious for exploita- 
tion and oppression of employees, there 
would be no point to this story. But 
such is not the case. Neither automobile 
manufacturing executives nor the 
great mass of employees in the industry 
are as ruthless as they have a reputa- 
tion of being. 

Many Chrysler executives know 
what it means to work at a bench. 
Take “Boss” Keller for example. That 
is what the President of the Corpora- 
tion is familiarly called throughout the 
plants. Among other things, he is 
vitally interested in helping the sons 
of Chrysler employees, thousands of 
them, to learn to do what he did super- 
latively well when he was a kid. He 
does this by supplying tools and mate- 
rials for ’teen-age boys to use in learn- 
ing woodworking and other crafts. 

Skilled craftsmen among the Chrys- 
ler employees serve as instructors for 
the boys and do it voluntarily on their 
own time. They don’t do it because 
“Boss” Keller makes them. They spend 
this time because they share his en- 
thusiasm for finding useful out-of- 
school pursuits for the boys to engage 
in—activities that combine wholesome 
recreation with practical training for 
future occupations. 


The Speed-up is a Myth 


The Chrysler plants are not places 
where men are worn out and discarded 
at 40 or 50. The feverish speed-up that 
is supposed to send men to early graves 
is a myth. The average age of Chrysler 
employees is well above the level for 
industrial workers as a whole. About 
§,000 men working in Chrysler fac- 
tories are more than 50 years old. More 
than 700 are past 65. These men stay 











on their jobs because they abhor idle- 
ness. They are able to continue work- 
ing and like their jobs. For super- 
annuated and physically handicapped 
employees who cannot follow their reg- 
ular crafts there is a special depart- 
ment where men are assigned to light 
work which does not tax their physical 
limitations. 

Again, if the Chrysler Corporation 
were a substandard employer the cur- 
rent controversy would be just an- 
other private fight. Instead it has be- 
come a public row and one which has 
serious implications for industry every- 
where. 

Wherever one goes in Detroit he 
hears condemnation of the union lead- 
ers and approval of the policies the 
management has been pursuing. Talk 
to cab drivers, to drug store clerks, to 
the typical man on the street, as I did. 
You invariably get the same answer. 
Chrysler employees didn’t want this 
strike. They want to get back to work. 
They were forced out by coercion. 
They are being kept out by intimida- 
tion. 

One courageous if somewhat fool- 
hardy woman braved the picket line to 
tell her story. She is the mother of a 
Chrysler worker. She blithely joined 
the picket line carrying a sign reading: 

Chrysler gave you work and a bonus. The 
C.LO. took it away from you. Be American. 
Stop listening to Russian propaganda. 

Of course, she did not remain in the 
line long. A “goon” squad gave her a 
thorough mauling and she had to be 
rushed to a doctor for first aid. 


Many Employees Dislike C.1.0. 


Plenty of fearless Chrysler em- 
ployees have shown their resentment 
against union tactics. Here is what one 
employee had to say in a letter to pub- 
lic authorities and to the press: 


As a workman for the Chrysler Corporation 
for more than 20 years (now employed at 
Plymouth plant) I wish to protest the actions 
of the U.A.W.-C.L.O. 

This organization through its communistic 
leanings had made it almost impossible to 
work for the Chrysler Corporation at the 
present time, although the corporation, prior 
to the U.A.W.-C.1.O. advent in Detroit, was 
one of the very best companies for employ- 
re 

Through strikes and other union disputes 
my earnings as well as the earnings of many 
thousands of other Chrysler employees have 


been reduced as follows: In 1936, $2,300; 
1937, $2,115; 1938, $1,340; 1939, $1,425 
(approx.). 


If the federal Government (not the National 
Labor Relations Board) will make a careful 
investigation of this union outfit, it will find 
that this organization has been one of the 
greatest detriments to industry, business, etc., 
that has blighted Detroit since 1937. 


This workman was daring enough to 
sign his own name and address. 
So it seems that no one has 
this strike to continue except 
ganizers that stand to benefit 


wanted 
the or- 
if they 
are able to exact tribute from all 
Chrysler employees by forcing a closed 
shop. 

On the other side of the ledger, the 
Chrysler strike alone has been costing 
American industrial workers some 
$3,000,000 a day in reduced purchas- 
ing power or complete loss of earnings. 
No wonder business leaders in Detroit, 
through the Board of Commerce and 
other organizations, are seeking ear- 
nestly to correct the underlying con- 
ditions that have enabled a handful of 
union leaders to disrupt commerce in 
Detroit and in scores of other com- 
munities that look to Detroit as the 
principal market for their products. 

Business men are convinced that the 
trouble lies in the Wagner Act. Instead 
of removing causes of labor strife, it 
has engendered new sources of strikes 
and labor disturbances. During the 
past three years, the Board of Com- 





merce points out, “Detroit employees, 
the highest paid in the world, have 
experienced more strikes, industrial 
strife, unrest, lost employment and 
wages than during the previous 20 
years.” All this, the Board declares, is 
attributable to “collective slow-down 
of workers led by union leaders sup- 
ported, nurtured, and protected by the 
Labor Relations Board.” 

In the Chrysler situation, the Wag- 
ner Act unquestionably gave the initial 
impetus to unbridled union activity. 
But in the current controversy, the 
Wagner Act itself is not the issue. The 
strike was not called in protest against 
violations of the law. The union has 
filed no charge of unfair labor prac- 
tices. The Chrysler management obvi- 
ously has been trying to comply fully 
with the statute. 

Ever since the Wagner Act was put 
on the statute books, scores of Labor 
Board decisions have led union officials 
and their followers to believe that this 
law gives them the upper hand over 
management. Sit-downs, stoppages, 


(Continued on page 19) 





SHOULD slow-downs spread to other communities and industries, every 


consumer would have to pay in higher prices, inferior quality, and 


uncertain delivery of essential goods and services. Ultimately, the 


Government would have to crack down on unions. 


Even under existing laws, the Government could put an end to slow- 


downs if our public servants were so disposed. Is there any one who 


really believes that the Wagner Act was supposed to protect groups 


of employees from punishment for deliberate sabotage? Certainly any 


employer has the right to fire any one who deliberately throws a monkey 


wrench into the machinery. Why, then, should not management do 


the same to groups of workers when they are acting collectively under 


outside union leadership? To these questions the Supreme Court has 


already supplied the answers. In disposing of the sit-down last February, 


the Court declared: ‘‘We are unable to conclude that Congress intended 


to compel employers to retain persons in their employ regardless of their 


unlawful conduct, to invest those who go on strike with an immunity 


from discharge for acts of trespass or violence against the employer’s 


property which they would not have enjoyed had they remained at 


. 


work.” 

































GomMING TO GONNECTICUT 


THE Northam Warren Corporation which will move from New 
York into its new million dollar home in Stamford next spring, 
furnishes an excellent example of a trend toward Connecticut on 
the part of many of the highest type of concerns engaged in the 
industrial arts. No blarney salesmanship was responsible. An 
unbiased engineering study of several eastern states sold the 
Northam Warren Corporation on Connecticut. The state fiscal 
situation and a government friendly towards industry played 
major roles in the final decision. Largest producer of manicure 
preparations and deodorants in the world, the company grew 
from a one-room business to its present position of prominence 
in 28 years. With this, the third, big expansion in its history it 
will employ some 500 persons mostly from the Stamford area. 






NORTHAM Warren, presi- 
dent delivering his address 
at the cornerstone laying 
ceremonies November 4. 


SHEER beauty, this archi- 
tect’s plan of 170,000 feet 
of glass and grayish buff 
brick. Focal point of 
beauty is in center en- 
trance hall to serve as re- 
ception room. Designer, 
Irwin S. Chanin of New 
York. 





SEATED with cane on speaker’s platform is president E. Kent 
Hubbard of the Association. Next to him, John Williams, per- 
sonnel manager, Yale & Towne. At right, Governor Baldwin 
pointing up cornerstone, Mayor Murphy of Stamford with an- 
other trowel of cement and Northam Warren, president, hat 
in hand looking on. 








HIGHLIGHTS 


NOTHER record attendance of 
businessmen from all over the 
nation gathered for the Na- 

tional Industrial Council meeting on 
December 4 and § and the Congress 
of American Industry on December 6, 
7 and 8 at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York. 

Key events at the National Indus- 
trial Council meeting were as follows: 

1. Opening speech of Walter 
Weisenburger, executive vice presi- 
dent, National Association of Manu- 
facturers. Mr. Weisenburger gave two 
significant warnings learned from a 
recent public opinion survey. One was 
that the public was becoming luke 
warm regarding amendments to the 
N.L.R.A. and should be once more 
enthused into a “white heat”’ to effect 
changes during the coming session of 
Congress. He also warned that business- 
men and the public at large should be 
careful during the next Congress to 
prevent political use of funds which 
should be utilized for national defense. 
His fears in this direction were aroused 
by the facts uncovered in the ques- 
tionnaire showing that people were less 
concerned about public spending. This 
attitude, he pointed out, grew out of 
scare-spending for national defense. 


2. “Information Please”, a panel 
discussion on the Wage Hour, Walsh- 
Healey, Unemployment Compensation, 
and Wagner Act, proved to be an ad- 
mixture of the serious with the radio 
comic under the skillful leadership of 
John L. Lovett, secretary of the Mich- 
igan Manufacturers Association. In- 
stead of the usual $10.00 prizes given 
by the radio sponsors of “Information 
Please”, (Canada Dry Ginger Ale) 
the prize winners were given a copy 
of the NAM platform of American 


Industry. 


3. John Gall, Associate Counsel of 
the NAM, spoke on the Wagner Act, 
particularly emphasizing the Apex 
Hosiery case in which the Circuit 
Court of Appeals disallowed damages 
to the employers not permitted under 
the Federal Act, but remanded to 
state courts that portion of the case 
which said courts would be permitted 
to allow. 

4. In his own inimical style, James 
A. Emery, General Counsel of NAM, 
by means of personification, aroused a 
keen interest and curiosity in an un- 
known person, only to point out that 
that personality was the American 
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Corporation. Digging deep into history 
he traced the corporation’s ancient 
lineage back to the time of Numa 
(during the early days of the Roman 
Empire) who formed the ‘‘Collegium”, 
the first corporation. The Constitution, 
he continued, did not provide for the 
American Corporation, that being later 
accomplished as a result of the famous 
Dartmouth College case wherein the 
corporation was endowed with a per- 





AND NAM MEETINGS 


Association of Connecticut is the only 
state association in the country that 
furnishes manual services, anything 
approaching the weekly report from 
Washington entitled ‘“Connecticut’s 
Observer in Washington”, bulletins 
and other individual services to mem- 
bers outside of the legislative field; 
that the Associated Industries of Mas- 
sachusetts was the only organization in 
the United States who granted “merit 





VIEW of head table and section of dining room at National Industrial 
Council meeting. 


sonality. He expressed grave concern 
over the possibility of corporations 
losing that “personality”, and hence 
protection under the Constitution as 
indicated by the dissent of Supreme 
Court Justice Black in a recent case— 
Connecticut General Life Insurance 
v. Johnson, Tax Commissioner. If Jus- 
tice Black’s views should ever gain 
ascendancy, then all property of corpo- 
rations conceivably might be confis- 
cated in other states, for they would 
no longer enjoy the protection of the 
due process clause of the Constitution 
because of having lost their status of 
a “personality”. 

6. The outstanding points brought 
out at the meefing of secretaries and 
representatives of State Associations 
were: (1) that the Manufacturers 
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awards” for outstanding new products 
developed each year. 

Roy F. Williams, manager of Asso- 
ciated Industries, suggested that the 
practice of merit awards might be 
utilized by other state associations and 
that state associations themselves might 
be given merit awards for outstanding 
developments, such awards to be made 
annually at National Industrial Coun- 
cil meetings. 

It was the general consensus of 
opinion that if such awards were made 
for outstanding forward looking serv- 
ices that the Manufacturers Associ- 
ation of Connecticut would receive 
such an award for having three unique 
services not now being carried on by 
any other state association. The story 

(Continued on page 27) 








Hartford-Empire to Make Finish 
Fight in Glass Suit. The Hartford- 
Empire Company, designers and build- 
ers of machinery and equipment for 
the glassware industry, has promised 
a finish fight against government 
charges of anti-trust law violations and 
“abuse of the patent privilege”, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by 
the company on December 15 shortly 
after receipt of the complaint contain- 
ing 100-odd pages. The suit is directed 
not only against the Hartford-Empire 
Company but also against 12 other 
corporations and more than 100 officers 
of those corporations in the glass in- 
dustry. 

The Department of Justice claimed 
it was instituting a civil suit against 
the glass concern because of facts first 
made public at hearings before the 
Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee. The complaint charges that the 
defendants, in violation of the Sher- 
man and Clayton acts, had combined 
to restrain trade, and as a result com- 
petition had been stifled and glass prices 
artificially increased. 

The pertinent points brought out 
by the Hartford-Empire Company in 
a brief statement made to the Hartford 
Times were as follows: 

“, .. We have this morning re- 
ceived formal complaint in the suit 
filed by the government at Toledo, 
Ohio, Monday, against the glass in- 
dustry. The press release summarized 
in the newspapers indicates that this 
is a part of an extensive program of 
litigation now under way by which 
the Department of Justice seeks to 
change existing laws relating to patents 
and to the licensing and use of patented 
machines. 

“Apparently the anti-trust section 
of the Department of Justice considers 
as economically undesirable the pres- 
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ent customary and recognized meth- 
ods of licensing under patents and is 
bringing this suit and other court pro- 
ceedings in an attempt to obtain a 
reversal of a recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court, confirm- 
ing earlier decisions, in which these 
licensing methods were approved and 
held to be lawful. 

“As is well known, the Hartford- 
Empire Company’s engineers have in- 
vented and developed machines for 
manufacturing glassware, which have 
met with such favor that they are 
used in the majority of factories in 
the United States. 

“These machines have been patented 
by the Hartford-Empire Company and 
have been licensed and leased to the 
glassware manufacturers. 

“The company’s licensing agreements 
have been drafted in full compliance 
with the federal laws and the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court. According 
to competent legal advice, which has 
been consistently followed, the com- 
pany’s agreements have conformed 
fully with the law and the decisions. 

“Even the report to Congress of the 
Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee found that the Hartford- 
Empire agreements were legal. 

“Statistics show that the use of the 
Hartford machines has increased pro- 
duction of glassware, improved its 
quality, cheapened its price, and bene- 
fited labor by maintaining and in- 
creasing employment.” 
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Thomaston Gets New Industries. 
The Hartley Wire Die Company, Inc. 
of Waterbury recently purchased a 
small brick building from Seth Thomas 
Company where it located its business 
in December. 

A second Seth Thomas building has 


We Would Appreciate 
- . . the opportunity of “estimating” on your require- 
ments for folding paper boxes and display cartons. 


In our box factory and adjoining paper-board mill 
are housed equipment for producing first-class 
work—economically and on time. 


And—if you should be seeking new IDEAS 


to improve your packaging, we’ll be happy 


to cooperate. 


been leased to Walter Cotterill who, 
it is understood, will start a small glass 
manufacturing shop. 
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Bridgeport Man Heads General 
Electric. Charles E. Wilson, formerly 
of Bridgeport, was named president of 
the General Electric Company Decem- 
ber 17 to succeed Gerard Swope who, 
along with Owen D. Young, has re- 
linquished active management of the 
concern. Mr. Wilson took up his new 
duties as president on January 1, 1940. 

Mr. Wilson was. resident of Bridge- 
port since 1923 where he began his 
career in industry at the age of 13, 
earning $3.00 a week with the Sprague 
Electric Company, a former consti- 
tuent concern of the G-E organiza- 
tion. He rose from the position of 
office boy to shipping clerk, then to 
factory accountant, production man- 
ager, assistant superintendent and sales 
manager of the Sprague Company. In 
1918, the year after the transfer of 
the conduit business from the Sprague 
Company to General Electric, Mr. 
Young was appointed assistant gen- 
eral superintendent of the Maspeth, 
L. I., and the New Kensington, Pa. 
works. He came to Bridgeport as man- 
aging engineer in charge of the con- 
duit and wire division of the company 
in 1923, and two years later was made 
assistant manager of the company’s 
Bridgeport plant, and in 1928 became 
assistant to the vice president in charge 
of the merchandise department. In 
1930 he was advanced again to the 
management of the merchandise de- 
partment in charge of engineering, 
manufacture and sales, and in Decem- 
ber of that year was made vice presi- 
dent. 

In 1935, Mr. Wilson assumed direc- 
tion of all appliance activities, includ- 














ing refrigerators, appliances, as well as 
air conditioning equipment. He has 
been chairman of the board of the 
General Electric contracts corporation, 
the Monowatt Electric Corporation of 
Providence, and the Electric Vacuum 
Cleaner Company of Cleveland, and 
Houses, Inc. He is also a director of the 
Edison General Electric Appliance 
Company of Chicago; the Trumbull 
Electric Manufacturing Company of 
Plainville, Connecticut; and the Gen- 
eral Electric Supply Corporation of 
New York. 

This new post came to Mr. Wilson 
as a fitting birthday gift for he cele- 
brated his 53rd birthday on November 
18, the day after he was notified of 
his promotion to the presidency. 
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New Connecticut Products. Segal 
Lock and Hardware Company, Inc., 
of South Norwalk has recently devel- 
oped a skate-o-meter, a metering de- 
vice which records mileage when 
attached to roller skates, thus permit- 
ting parents to determine just how 
much exercise their children are get- 
ting “on wheels”. These skate-o-meters 
are standard equipment of a new line 
of moderately priced roller skates pro- 
duced by the company. 

North & Judd Manufacturing Com- 
pany of New Britain, manufacturers 
of saddlery hardware and other spe- 
cialties in the hardware field, has this 
year been producing roller skates for 
dolls as a toy item, as well as police 
badges, police clubs, handcuffs and toy 
pistols, and miniature suit cases made 
of cardboard and reinforced with 
hardware. 

x * * 


Union Manufacturing Installing 
New Locker Room. With a view to 
greater comfort and convenience for 
its foundry employes, the Union Manu- 
facturing Company of New Britain is 
now building a special locker room, 
lavatory and laundry, each locker to 
be provided individually with a warm, 
clear, current of air for ventilation 
supplied by a central system with pipes 
recessed in the concrete floor. The 
lavatory will contain wash-up troughs, 
showers and toilets, and the laundry 
will provide a place for employees to 
wash clothing worn in the foundry. 
The additional facilities will occupy a 
space approximately 90 by 80 feet 


when completed. 
x*e* 


Carey Criticizes Drastic Reform 
Measures. Declaring that business 
management welcomes “real reform, 





properly timed, which is not so bur- 
densome as to be disastrous to our 
peoples’ future,” W. Gibson Carey, Jr., 
president of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and of the Yale and 
Towne Mfg. Company, Stamford, 
today urged that the government re- 
frain from measures so drastic as to 
“undermine the dynamic quality of 
our economic system.” 

While not mentioning the New 
Deal by name, Mr. Carey commended 
some of its objectives, and criticized 
some of its methods, in an address 
delivered to the New England mem- 
bers of the National Chamber, meeting 
in conjunction with the quarterly con- 
ference of the New England Associ- 
ation of Commercial Executives held 
in Boston, December 15. Mr. Carey 
pointed out his belief that business 
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management favored Social Security, 
old age pensions, unemployment insur- 
ance, some moderate law regulating 
security exchanges, downward revision 
of tariffs, aid for farmers and adequate 
relief, as well as an attempt to stimu- 
late housing and loans to certain in- 
dustries and banks. He added: 

“The trouble has come with the in- 
jection of political objectives in some 
cases, with the building of class con- 
sciousness in others, with excessive 
costs, with unnecessary degrees of con- 
trol and with the strange bed-fellows 
which our precipitate actions have 
placed side by side with true reforms.” 

Mr. Carey declared that the public 
is slowly “deciding that in order to 
improve or sustain our standards of 
living, we must induce a rate of pro- 
ductivity which will demand employ- 


“CONTRARY To PoPULAR 
BELIEF THERE 15 A 
GREATER PROPORTION 
OF WORKERS OVER 
AQ WN INDUSTRY TO- 

DAY THAN BEFORE 
THE DEPRESSION. 


REVENUES. 
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ment of our full adult population and 
that this can be gotten only by ob- 
taining an adequate flow of risk cap- 
ital.” 
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Electric Boat Gets Mosquito Fleet 
Order. An extensive experimental 
program to test the efficacy of fast 
motor torpedo boats and motorboat 
submarine chasers for near-shore de- 
fense, has resulted in an award by the 
Navy Department to the Electric Boat 
Company of Groton for 11 torpedo 
boats and 12 submarine chasers. It is 
reported that the Navy expects to 
place these and four submarine chasers 
and 8 torpedo boats, now under con- 
struction, in a special squadron of 
thirty-five units at Norfolk for trial 
under all sorts of conditions, in the 
relatively calm waters of Chesapeake 
Bay and in the open sea. 

Submarine chasers are intended pri- 
marily to rush to the spot where a 
submarine has just submerged and 
drop depth charges. While the precise 
characteristics of the little crafts are 
being kept secret, they are expected to 
develop a speed close to fifty miles an 
hour and are being built in sizes from 
about 60 feet long to 170 feet long. 


xk * 


Sengle Gets State Post. Attorney 
Robert L. Sengle, West Hartford, was 
named on December 1 as deputy to 
General Sanford H. Wadhams, direc- 
tor of the State Water Commission. In 
announcing the appointment of Mr. 
Sengle, a former deputy prohibition 
administrator in this section, General 
Wadhams said his deputy would be 
engaged largely in the administrative 
side of the work of the commission. 

Appointment of a deputy was made 
necessary by a vast increase in the 
duties and responsibilities of General 
Wadhams during the past few years. 
Mr. Sengle was selected from a large 
list of candidates because of his high 
qualifications and previous broad ex- 
perience. 

The State Water Commission was 
established in 1925 and General Wad- 
hams, who had previously retired after 
a distinguished career in the U. S. 
Army on General Pershing’s staff, was 
prevailed upon to become its director. 
Among the administrative responsibil- 
ities and general duties of the Com- 
mission which have multiplied rapidly 
during the past decade are: stream 
pollution control, supervision of dams 
in the state; executive and admini- 
strative agency of the Flood Control 
and Water Policy Commission; direc- 








FLAME hardening process recently 
installed at Farrel-Birmingham Co., 
Inc., Ansonia, permits of raising 
the hardness of a 65-70 carbon steel 
cylinder up to 90 or better on the 
Type “‘C” Schleroscope. 


tion of the Commission on Interstate 
Cooperation in connection with tri- 
state pollution and mosquito control; 
and the broad duties of cooperating 
with the Federal government not only 
in flood control and harbor improve- 
ment, but also in allied matters. 

Attorney Sengle is expected to con- 
centrate first on flood control and 
water policy matters. Mr. Sengle, a 
native of New Britain was graduated 
from Syracuse University in 1915 and 
Yale Law School in 1918, and engaged 
in the practice of law in New York 
City, Fort Worth, Texas, and Con- 
necticut. He also taught law for a 
short time at Texas Christian Univer- 
sity. Returning to Connecticut in 
1921, he became affiliated with the 
State Police Department as counsel and 
executive secretary. 

x ok 


American Crucible Enlarges Plant. 
The American Crucible Company, 
Shelton, makers of crucibles for the 
foundry industry, is enlarging its plant 
and making many improvements in 
order that it may take care of increased 
business more efficiently. The company 
reports that it has been busy for many 
months and has faith that this trend 
will be continued. 


* *&.® 


Industrial Methods Society Formed 
in Hartford. A Hartford Chapter of 
the “Industrial Methods Society” has 
been recently formed. The primary 
objective of the organization is the 
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study of improved methods of manu- 
facturing resulting in lower costs. 
Membership in the Society is held out 
as particularly attractive to motion 
and time study men, industrial en- 
gineers, plant managers and _ their 
assistants, tool designers and foremen 
interested in economical methods. The 
Hartford group is a branch of an or- 
ganization formed in Bridgeport and 
New Haven where successful activities 
have been carried on during the past 
two years. 

The program of the Hartford Chap- 
ter for the remaining meetings of the 
season are centered on the theme viz., 
The Fundamentals of Time and Motion 
Studies. The dates, subjects and speak- 
ers are as follows: 

January 11 1940—Motion and 
Methods Study; Speaker—J. Andrew, 
Vice President Associated Springs 
Corp., Bristol. 

February 8, 1940—Time Study Ob- 
servations and Records; Speaker— 
Wright H. Manvel of General Electric 
Co., Bridgeport. 

March 14, 1940—Analyzing the 
Time Study; Speaker—F. R. O’Leary 
of Chase Brass and Copper Co., Water- 
bury. 

April 11, 1940—Time Study Rates 
and Wage Payment Plans; Speaker— 
Steven J. Foley of Goodyear Rubber 
Co., Middletown. 

May 9, 1940—Standard Element 
and Operation Times; Speaker—E. 
Paul Laabs of Underwood Elliott- 
Fisher Co., Hartford. 

June 13, 1940—Election and Re- 
ports of Officers. 

In addition to the main discussion, 
several demonstrations will be con- 
ducted with suitable equipment illus- 
trating improvements in methods that 
have been actually accomplished by 
Society members in their respective 
plants. 

Either E. Paul Laabs of the Under- 
wood-Elliott-Fisher Company, Hart- 
ford who is president of the Hartford 
Chapter, or J. E. Simmons of the 
Arrow-Hart and Hegeman Electric 
Company, Hartford will be pleased to 
give additional information about the 
organization to any persons interested. 

xk * *& 


Southern New England Declares 
Dividend. A dividend of $1.75 per 
share on the capital stock of The 
Southern New England Telephone 
Company for the fourth quarter of 
1939 was declared by the directors of 
the company at a meeting in New 


Haven, December 12. The dividend is 


payable on Monday, January 15, 1940 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on December 29. This 
makes the total dividend for the year 
$7 per share. 


x wk 


Economic Data Available on New 
England Cities. To facilitate presen- 
tation of New England’s industrial 
advantages to prospective manufac- 
turers, complete economic and social 
data for 175 New England cities and 
towns has been compiled and issued in 
book form by the Bureau of Business 


IT’S A BARGAIN! 


potential nearby markets; analysis of 
population from the standpoint of 
families, housing and _ citizenship; 
manufacturing activities and types of 
products; available labor supply, gain- 
fully employed and unemployed; local 
retail and wholesale sales; municipal 
finances for a nine-year period; educa- 
tional, hospital and recreational facil- 
ities; transportation facilities; histor- 
ical information, and names of local 
banks. 

The book is obtainable only from 
the Bureau of Business Research of the 
Boston University. 


ministrative problems involved, and 
asserted that the secretary’s manner 
of presenting cases to the board made 
it impossible to “have confidence in 
Mr. Witt’s ability to perform his duties 
impartially as between various parties 
who appeared in cases before the 
board.” The memorandum also re- 
vealed that Leiserson had made two 
unsuccessful attempts to relieve Mr. 
Witt of his duties. 

Mr. Leiserson, in speaking of the 
procedure, held that where a craft unit 
has become established as a collective 
bargaining group it should not be 
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THIS plant in eastern Connecticut with 150,000 square feet of floor space on main floor and same in 
basement. Note the rail siding, boiler room. Price, labor supply and power rates especially attractive. 


Write the editor about this before it’s too late to take advantage of ownership for the price of a reason- 
able annual rental in a more congested area. 





Research of the Boston University 
College of Business Administration. 
Prepared for the Industrial Develop- 
ment Committee of the New England 
Council, the volume of “New Eng- 
land Community Abstracts” of 368 
pages, contains two pages of informa- 
tion about each of the 175 New Eng- 
land communities covered. The volume 
should also prove of value to libraries, 
schools and colleges as reference work, 
and to manufacturers and distributors 
as a market data handbook. 

The data given for each city or town 
includes: Extent of local trading area 
with its population and retail sales; 


Labor Board Row Revealed. A bit- 
ter hidden conflict which has racked 
the National Labor Board: for many 
months was brought into the open on 
December 11 at the opening hearing 
before the special House Committee 
created to investigate that agency. 
The committee placed William M. 
Leiserson, the newest board member, 
on the stand and produced a long 
series of “confidential” memoranda in 
which he sharply criticized the board’s 
methods and made stern charges at 
Nathan Witt, the board’s secretary. 
He accused Witt of mismanagement 
and lack of understanding of the ad- 
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blanketed into a larger unit without 
its consent. He accused Mr. Witt of 
endeavoring to consolidate cases, 
which increased the size of the bar- 
gaining unit. He further pointed out 
that the mere fact that the Supreme 
Court had upheld the board completely 
in 15 out of 19 cases, did not mean 
that the work of the board is carried 
out efficiently. 
x*k 


Fairchild Testifies in Fair Trade 
Act Case. Testifying in the trial of 
the constitutionality of Connecticut’s 
unfair sales practice act, Professor 











Fred R. Fairchild, Yale economist, and 
the Association’s tax counsel, said in 
Superior Court on December 7 that 
the act “adversely affected” the con- 
sumer because it limits competition— 
the moving force that protects the 
consumer. Dr. Fairchild, delivering a 
lengthy economic discourse of busi- 
ness and industrial trends, told Judge 
Patrick B. O'Sullivan that the legisla- 
tion restricts the dealer from follow- 
ing his own judgment and “weakened 
competition”. This, he said, denies the 
consumer the benefit of reduced prices. 

The test, for which the judiciary 
committee of the 1939 General As- 
sembly has been subpoenaed by the 
defense, was projected by the injunc- 
tion plea of John Pappas and Louis 
Wasserman, Bridgeport grocery store 
owners, against the Washington Mar- 
ket, Inc. 1362 Main Street, Bridgeport 
and Benjamin Mahl, president, on a 
charge of selling below cost prescribed 
by the act passed in the last session of 
the legislature. David Goldstein and 
Bernard Peck, associate counsel for the 
market, charge the act is a violation 
of the “due process” clause of the 14th 
amendment of the U. S. Constitution. 


x* x 


Development Commission An- 
nounces Program. After two months 
of careful planning and checking with 
various state leaders and groups the 
Connecticut State Development Com- 
mission announced on December 15, a 
14-point program for the development 
of the state’s resources. In announcing 
it Chairman Charles E. Rolfe, General 
Information Manager of The Southern 
New England Telephone Company, 
New Haven, said “Our program is 
designed to produce concrete results in 
agriculture and recreation as well as 
in the industrial field.” He also noted 
that work was being done already on 
this program as follows: 


1. To induce the location of new 
manufacturing and commercial enter- 
prises in Connecticut. 

2. To maintain a centralized index 
file of vacant industrial plant facilities 
and suitable industrial sites; to analyze 
products now manufactured in Con- 
necticut; to secure and employ factual 
data through study and research to 
support promotional efforts. 


3. To enlist the aid of direct co- 
ordinated action of public and private 
agencies in furthering industrial de- 
velopment throughout the state. 


4. To promote profitable develop- 
ment of manufacturing and commer- 
cial enterprises now operating in Con- 








necticut through advice and providing 
facilities for research and planning. 

§. To assist in developing the qual- 
ity and supply of skilled labor through 
participation in youth craft training 
movements. 

6. To develop broader market for 
Connecticut’s officially graded and 
identified farm products through co- 
operation with organized groups of 
producers, distributors and consumers. 

7. To develop broader markets for 
Connecticut’s forest products by par- 
ticipating in a state-wide survey to 
ascertain possible industrial needs. 

8. To explore possible advantages 
of part-time or subsistence farming as 
a means of furnishing additional in- 
come for city workers, encouraging 
home ownership and a more efficient 
use of idle land within easy access of 
industrial centers. 

9. To encourage rural leadership 
by giving special recognition to the 
outstanding achievements of Connecti- 
cut youths. 

10. To promote and develop salt- 
water fishing facilities in order that 
Connecticut may get a larger share of 
the $1,000,000,000 spent each year by 
fishermen. 

11. To promote the game of golf 
by setting forth Connecticut as a 
golfer’s paradise with 126 unexcelled 
courses; to encourage and develop 
tournament golf as a means of at- 
tracting more vacation golfers to Con- 
necticut. 

12. To develop the Indian summer 
season as the ideal time in which to 
visit and vacation in Connecticut. 

13. To assist in promoting, pub- 
licizing and developing recreational 
events, festivals and _ celebrations 

throughout Connecticut. 

14. To enlist the aid of women’s 
clubs and civic organizations in a 
movement to beautify the state’s pub- 
lic areas and to preserve and promote 
our historic shrines. 


ce aS 


Veeder-Root Gets Larger Contract. 
Veeder-Root, Inc. was _ recently 
awarded an order by the State of Con- 
necticut for the production of Motor 
Vehicle Department’s 1940 metal in- 
sertion numbers to be used in next 
year’s motor vehicle registration plates. 
The company started in the produc- 
tion of these 840,000 small metal clip 
plates at its Bristol plant during 
November. 
x kk 


United Gives Increased Bonus. 
Some 8700 employes of the United 
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Aircraft Corporation, 7200 in East 
Hartford shops and offices and 1500 at 


Stratford plants, were awarded 
Christmas bonuses aggregating three 
times the amount paid in 1938. The 
payments, authorized by the board of 
directors, are in accordance with a 
policy initiated in 1937, and were made 
on December 15th in accordance with 
schedule based on the length of serv- 
ice as follows: 

Less than six months, $10; over six 
months, less than one year, $20; over 
a year, less than five years, $30; over 
five years, less than ten, $40, and over 
ten years, $50. This compares with $5 
for six-month to one-year employes in 
1938, and a similar scale of $10, $15, 
and $25 payments. 

The annual bonus is supplemental to 
United’s policy of regular individual 
wage increases based on continuing 
study of living costs, job efficiency and 
ability. This year’s increase was made 
possible by the satisfactory state of 
the company’s current business and by 
the outlook for 1940, according to 
President Donald L. Brown. 


xk 


Connecticut Telephone Announces 
New Product. Connect-a-power is a 
new battery replacement univ for pri- 
vate telephone and signal systems just 
announced by Connecticut Telephone 
and Electric Corporation, Meriden. It 
plugs into the lighting circuit (110 or 
220 volt A.C.) and provides power 
output in various low voltages for the 
talking and ringing circuits for tele- 
phones, bells, annunciators, etc. It is 
made in several sizes to meet the re- 
quirements of both large and small 





VIEW of Connect-a-Power Unit, 
new item by Connecticut Telephone 
& Electric Corporation. 


systems, and is housed in a metal 
cabinet finished in black crackle baked 
enamel. It is designed for surface wall 
mounting. 





Wilson Sees Business Rise Continu- 
ing. Charles E. Wilson, newly elected 
president of the General Electric Com- 
pany, told a group of 150 electrical 
distributors and 300 executives of the 
appliance division gathered for a three 
day conference at the opening of the 
General Electric’s new $100,000 mer- 
chandise and appliance institute in 
Bridgeport that, “the condition of 
business, industry and labor is good 
and will continue to improve during 
1940.” The meeting marked the ofh- 
cial opening of the institute to be 
devoted to educational programs spon- 
sored by the G-E. 

Mr. Wilson told the conference that 
he believed that the company’s concen- 
tration in Bridgeport has made the city 
“the electrical appliance center of the 
world.” 

“As for general employment condi- 
tions,” Mr. Wilson continued, “‘it is 
the company’s plan to eliminate sea- 
sonal swing as far as possible. In the 
manufacture of refrigerators, all done 
in Bridgeport, we feel we have done 
away with such seasonal trends so that 
less than 20 per cent of the workers 
are affected by changes in production.” 

He further. pointed out that the ex- 
port business, especially in South 
America, is excellent. 
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New Britain Manufacturers Pay 
Large Dividends. Leading factories 
of New Britain and vicinity paid their 
stockholders during December a cool 
$2,226,737.50 in regular and extra 
dividends, according to a compilation 
made by the New Britain Herald. 
These dividends, most of which were 
paid just before Christmas, amounted 
to an approximate $400,000 in 
Christmas Club accounts and the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars paid 
by factories in Christmas bonuses did 
much to swell the holiday buying. 
Dividends paid during December 
were from factories as follows: Amer- 
ican Hardware Corporation; Beaton 
and Cadwell; Bristol Brass; Fafnir 
Bearing Co.; Hart and Cooley; Land- 
ers, Frary and Clark; New Britain 
Machine Company; G. E. Prentice 
Mfg. Company, and Stanley Works. 
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International Gives $100,000 to 
Employes. Christmas gifts totaling 
more than $100,000 in the form of a 
week’s wages or salary were presented 
to employes by the International Silver 
Company, Meriden on December 20. 
This gift went to employes who had 
been with the company continuously 


since July 1, 1939 and equalled forty 
hours’ earnings at earned rates, with 
salaried workers receiving one week’s 
pay. This year’s grant is the fourth 
annual successive gift to employes of 
the company. 

The Board of Directors also declared 
a dividend of $7 per share on the 7% 
preferred stock which will be paid on 
December 26 to stockholders of record 
of December 13. No dividends have 


been paid on the common stock since 
1931. 
= & *® 


New Plant for Stamford. The Henry 
Manufacturing Company, producers 
of ladies hand bags and other leather 
products, took a five year lease. on 
15,000 square feet of floor space at 
Manhattan and Pacific Streets, Stam- 
ford, late in November and started 
operations on the Ist of December. 
The company is said to be employing 
150 persons, but expects in the near 
future to employ up to 250 people. 
Henry Meyers, president of the com- 
pany, announced the policy of hiring 
practically all local people, with a 
promise that only a few key persons 
will be brought to the company in 
Stamford. 
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Russell Experiment Now Business 
High Point. In a brief two years an 
experiment in the elastic department 
of the Russell Mfg. Company, Middle- 
town, has developed into considerable 
business for the firm, turning out ma- 
terials used for bathing suits, women’s 
girdles and corsets and shoes for both 
women and men. The product, grow- 
ing from the experiment with three 
looms and now requiring 64 looms, 
consists of cloth ranging from 36 to 
48 inches in width, made from com- 
bining ‘“‘Lastex”—a product invented 
by the United States Rubber Com- 
pany, with either satin or batiste. The 
Russell Manufacturing Company is 
one of the five licensees in the country 
to use the U. S. Rubber Company’s 
patent. The new line is said to be one 
of the strong factors in increasing the 
output of the company. 
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Bankruptcy Petition Laid to C.1.0. 
Blaming a handful of C.1.O. leaders 
for forcing the filing of the bank- 
ruptcy petition on December 8 by pro- 
jecting the latest strike at the Metro- 
politan Body Company, Inc., Bridge- 
port on November 28, without warn- 
ing, Charles Friedman, secretary and 
general manager said that the bank- 
ruptcy step was taken “after exhaust- 
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ing every effort to satisfy demands 
of C.I.O. leaders and after making 
concessions even beyond the company’s 
means.” 

In declaring on Detember 9 that 
the company would be open for busi- 
ness on Monday, December 11, Mr. 
Friedman said that “all our men will 
find their jobs waiting for them. We 
have enough work to keep our men 
profitably and steadily employed. We 
have orders on hand waiting to be 
filled. Unless we can start promptly 
to fill our orders they will naturally be 
cancelled, in order to save this business 
for Bridgeport and to insure permanent 
employment for at least 200 workers, 
our largest creditors have agreed to a 
plan of arrangements involving large 
sacrifices on their part.” 

x * * 


Key Executive Honored Guest at 
Dinner. Alfred G. Keeshan of New- 
town, vice president and general sales 
and advertising manager of the Frank 
H. Lee Company, Danbury, will be 
the guest of honor at the 14th annual 
dinner of the Men’s Hat Trade and 
Allied Industries at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York City, Thursday, 
January 11. 

Mr. Keeshan comes from a family 
whose name has been long identified 
with the hat industry as he has been 
connected with the industry in some 
capacity for more than 25 years. He 
is credited with having been a leader in 
nearly every movement to better that 
industry. One of his major contribu- 
tions was his leadership in the cooper- 
ative manufacturers’ campaigns against 
hatlessness. 

These annual Trade dinners, first 
inaugurated in 1926 with Bob Patter- 
son, editor of Hat Life as guest of 
of honor, have been held annually for 
13 years, and during that time have 
had as guests of honor many of the 
leading executives of the hat industry. 
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Gray Workers Offered Protection. 
Walter E. Ditmars, president of the 
Gray Manufacturing Company, Hart- 
ford, recently announced the adoption 
of a cooperative group program, under 
which a high percentage of employes 
have secured substantial life insurance 
protection supplemented by sickness 
and accident benefits. The plan, which 
includes visiting nurse care and the 
distribution of pamphlets on health 
conservation and disease prevention, is 
being underwritten by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, and 
the cost of it defrayed by joint con- 











tributions of the employer and em- 
ployes. 

Coverage provided for the individ- 
ual employes is determined by earnings 
and ranges for life insurance from 
$1000 to $3000. In addition to the 
life insurance, the plan includes pro- 
vision for the payment of amounts 
ranging from $7 a week to $30 a week 
in case of sickness or non-occupational 
injury. 

Ke & 

Swanton Heads Purchasing Group. 
R. C. Swanton, secretary and purchas- 
ing agent of the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company, New Haven, was 
made president of the Purchasing 
Agents Association of Connecticut, at 
its annual meeting held at Swan 
Memorial in Seymour during the early 
part of December. Other officers elected 
were: L. D. Muldoon, Jenkins Broth- 
ers, Bridgeport, vice president; H. W. 
Schwarz, Robertson Paper Box Com- 
pany, Montville, second vice president; 
F. A. Neumann of the New Haven 
Clock Company, New Haven, secre- 
tary; J. P. Camp of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, treasurer; and C. W. Leon- 
ard of the Bristol Company, Water- 
bury, retiring president of the associ- 
ation was elected national director. 
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O’Brien Named Vice President of 
Manning-Bowman. Harry B. O’Brien, 
manager of the Pacific Division of the 
International Silver Company for the 
past year and a half, with headquarters 
in San Francisco, was made a member 
of the Board of Directors of Manning- 
Bowman Company and appointed vice 
president and general manager on 
December 1. Mr. O’Brien took up his 
duties with the company on January 1 
after moving his family to Meriden in 
December. He has been affiliated with 
the silverware business for many years, 
having started his career with the 
Alvin Company of Sag Harbor, Long 
Island. In 1917 he became manager of 
the sterling division of International 
Silver Company a post which he left 
to become vice president and general 
manager of the Gorham Mfg. Com- 
pany of Providence, R. I. He retired 
from that company around 1936 but 
returned to the International Silver 
Company in 1938 as manager of the 
Pacific Division. 
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Morgenthau Approves “Charge 


Off” Plan for Colt’s. Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau approved early 
in December an agreement with Colt’s 








Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Company 
whereby that establishment will be 
permitted to “charge off” cost of spe- 
cial machinery necessary in filling a 
War Department contract. The agree- 
ment approved by Mr. Morganthau 
means that in the computation of this 
profit, the Colt Company will be al- 
lowed to charge off as indirect factory 
expense the cost of special tools, jigs, 
dies, fixtures and gauges which must 
be acquired by the company to carry 
out this contract and are useful only 
for this particular type of work. In 
addition, the agreement permits a spe- 
cial depreciation allowance for stand- 
ard machinery which Colt’s must ac- 
quire for the government contracts 
but which also may be used for other 
work, 

This is believed to be the first agree- 
ment approved by Secretary Morgan- 
thau. However, it is understood that 
several other government suppliers are 
negotiating for similar agreements. 


xk 


Aeronautical Commission Stages 
Airport Conference. The Connecti- 
cut Aeronautical Development Com- 
mission in cooperation with the Civil 
Aeronautical Authority, federal gov- 
erning body for aviation, staged a 
highly successful New England Re- 
gional Airport Conference, at Hotel 
Bond, December 14. The meeting was 
attended by approximately 150 leaders 
and businessmen interested in the de- 
velopment of aviation. 


Out of the all-day meeting came a 
helpful volume of suggestions and an 
inside view of the manifold problems 
and needs of airport planning and 
establishment if New England intends 
to keep pace with the rapid strides in 
the aviation industry. Concretely the 
states of Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire submitted to the Civil 
Aeronautics authority their respective 
plans for airport development, while 
Connecticut, Maine, Rhode Island and 
Vermont promised to submit their own 
state plans for airports to Hervey F. 
Law of New York City, regional air- 
port director, within a month. 

Chief speakers at the morning ses- 
sion were: the Honorable Ralph O. 
Brewster, former governor of Maine; 
Major A. B. McMullen, chief, Airport 
Section, C.A.A.; Mr. Herbert C. Per- 
son, N. H. Planning and Development 
Commission; and Mr. Hervey F. Law, 
C.A.A. Regional Airport Director. 

Governor Baldwin welcomed the 
delegates at the luncheon session. 
Others who spoke at the luncheon ses- 
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sion included Lieutenant Colonel Carl 
Spaatz, chief of the War Plans Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Army Air Corps, Luis 
de Florez of the Aviation Committee, 
Connecticut Chamber of Commerce, 
and Honorable Edward P. Warner, 
Member Civil Aeronautics Authority. 

Other speakers in the afternoon pro- 
gram included W. W. Barrows, Assist- 
ant Research Technician, National Re- 
sources Planning Board and John Bay- 
ard, Chief Statistician, Airport Section, 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. A panel 
discussion on “Pertinent Elements in 
Any Airport Program” was partici- 
pated in by representatives of Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, by the various 
commissioners and directors of aero- 
nautics in the New England States as 
well as by other representative aviation 
leaders in these states. 
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Many Companies Give Christmas 
Bonus Cheer. Among the many Con- 
necticut manufacturers giving Christ- 
mas bonuses to their employees were 
the following: The Standard Steel 
Division of the Marlin Rockwell Cor- 
poration, the Peck Spring Company, 
the H. C. Baum Company, and the 
Plainville Casting Company, all of 
Plainville; North & Judd Mfg. Com- 
pany, American Hardware Corpora- 
tion, Stanley Works, Landers, Frary 
and Clark Company, American Paper 
Goods Company, The G. E. Prentice 
Company, all of New Britain; The 
Wiremold Company, Royal Typewriter 
Company, The Fuller Brush Company, 
United Aircraft Corporation, Pratt & 
Whitney Division, Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company, Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Mfg. Company, all of Hartford; Wal- 
lingford Steel Company and _ Inter- 
national Silver Company, Wallingford; 
Winsted Hosiery Company, Winsted 
Division of the Hudson Wire Com- 
pany, Winsted; Bristol Brass Corpo- 
ration, and Humason Mfg. Company, 
Bristol; Oakville Pin Company, Manu- 
facturers Foundry Company, and The 
Waterbury Battery Company, in the 
Waterbury area; The J. B. Williams 
Company, Glastonbury. 

Companies in the Torrington area 
have deviated this year from the usual 
Christmas bonus plan and have an- 
nounced vacation plans with pay for 
all employes. Among the companies 
in this area who followed this plan 
were: The Torrington Company, The 
Fitzgerald Manufacturing Company, 
Union Hardware Company, Torring- 
ton Manufacturing Company and 
American Brass Company. Numerous 
other companies throughout the state 





have been giving bonuses either on a 
monthly or quarterly basis for the 
past few years. Typical of these com- 
panies are Fafnir Bearing Company of 
New Britain (quarterly basis), and the 
Bryant Electric Company of Bridge- 
port (monthly basis). 
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Savings Seen in Law Change. 
According to rough estimates recently 
made by State Unemployment Com- 
pensation Director Howard E. Haus- 
man, Connecticut employers can save 
an estimated $2,000,000 on Social 
Security Tax payments in 1940, with- 
out endangering benefit payments, if 
minor changes are made in the state 
law in the Unemployment Compensa- 
tion tax. This saving is possible because 
of amendments to the Federal law by 
Congress last summer which requires 


employers to pay a tax on only the 
first $3,000 paid to an employe. The 
old Federal law and the present state 
law impose the tax on the entire pay- 
roll. 

If the state law were changed to 
give Connecticut employers the full 
advantage allowed under the amended 
Federal law, the total state tax paid by 
the employer on an individual wage of 
$5,200 would only be $81.00 (2.7% 
of $3,000) as against $140.40 (2.7% 
of $5,200) required under the old 
law, or a saving of $59.40. 

It is understood that Governor 
Baldwin has submitted the matter to 
the Unemployment Compensation Act 
Advisory Council for a report and 
recommendations on a possible method 
to permit such savings during 1940, 
rather than to await action of the 
regular session in 1941. 


STATEMENTS TO EMPLOYEES REQUIRED BY 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Y the terms of the following 
Beeven of the newly amended 
Federal Social Security Act (Sec- 
tion 1403, Chapter 9, Subchapter A, 
Internal Revenue Code) effective 
January Ist, 1940, employers are re- 
quired to make reports to employees 
as follows: 
Sec. 1403. Receipts for Employees 
(a) Requirement—Every employer 
shall furnish to each of his employees 
a written statement or statements, in 
a form suitable for retention by the 
employee, showing the wages paid by 
him to the employee after December 
31, 1939. Each statement shall cover 
a calendar year, or one, two, three, or 
four calendar quarters, whether or not 
within the same calendar year, and 
shall show the name of the employer, 
the name of the employee, the period 
covered by the statement, the total 
amount of wages paid within such 
period, and the amount of the tax im- 
posed by section 1400 with respect to 
such wages. Each statement shall be 
furnished to the employee not later 
than the last day of the second calendar 
month following the period covered by 
the statement, except that, if the em- 
ployee leaves the employ of the em- 
ployer, the final statement shall be 
furnished on the day on which the 
last payment of wages is made to the 
employee. The employer may, at his 
option, furnish such a statement to any 
employee at the time of each payment 
of wages to the employee during any 
calendar quarter, in lieu of a statement 


covering such quarter; and, in such 
case, the statement may show the date 
of payment of the wages, in lieu of 
the period covered by the statement. 

(b) Penalty for Failure to Furnish 
—Any employer who wilfully fails to 
furnish a statement to an employee in 
the manner at the time, and showing 
the information, required under sub- 
section (a), shall for each such failure 
be subject to a civil penalty of not 
more than $5.” 

Briefly stated, this mandatory pro- 
vision, which became effective Janu- 
ary Ist, 1940, requires that every em- 
ployee be given a written (or printed) 
statement in a form suitable for re- 
tention, showing: 

1. Name of employee. 

2. Name of employer. 

3. Period covered by the state- 
ment. 

4. Total taxable wages paid within 
the period. 

5. Employee’s old-age benefit tax 
on said wages. 

The statements may cover a period 
of a calendar year; or one, two, three, 
or four calendar quarters; and they 
are to be furnished to the employee not 
later than the last day of the second 
calendar month following the period 
covered by the statement—though if 
an employee leaves his employment the 
final statement is to be furnished on 
the day on which the last payment of 
wages is made to*him. 

As an alternative, the employer also 
has the option of furnishing such state- 
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ments to his employees at the time of 
each payment of wages, in which 
event the statement shall show the date 
and payment of wages in lieu of the 
period covered by the statement. 


YOUR CONGRESSMEN NEED 
HELP 


(Continued from page 1) 


through a terse, unexplained recital 
of negatives. 

If you would support a truly logi- 
cal belief that the job of building 
America is not finished but just be- 
gun, then counsel often with your 
Congressmen, for only with your help 
can they reconstruct the necessary 
foundation for a year-round philoso- 
phy of optimism to replace the plague 
of defeatism that has been eating our 
substance for nearly a decade. 


THE NEW SUBVERSIVE 
TECHNIQUE 


(Continued from page 9) 


and sabotage, they have thought, could 
be freely engaged in without endanger- 
ing their jobs. The Board has repeatedly 
held that the Act protects employees 
against discharge for engaging in any 
form of concerted activity either for 
the purpose of collective bargaining 
or other mutual aid or protection. 

Recently the federal courts have 
handed down decisions that should go 
far to dispel the notion that the Wag- 
ner Act gives immunity to employees 
who try, through sit-downs or other 
disruptive tactics, to wreck their em- 
ployer’s business. But the harm has 
already been done. Not until it is 
driven home more forcibly to members 
of labor organizations that their union 
cards do not entitle them to use a free 
hand inside and outside the factories 
in forcing their desires on management 
and non-union employees is it likely 
that an end will be put to the kind of 
subversive labor strife that has plagued 
Detroit. 

Equitable amendments to the Wag- 
ner Act will go far to ameliorate the 
situation. Meanwhile, employers in 
Detroit and elsewhere face the un- 
pleasant alternative of virtually taking 
labor organizers into partnership or 
standing by their guns until employees 
determine for themselves that a good 
job with good pay is more to be desired 
than union dictatorship over produc- 
tion, 








ROGER SHERMAN 


TRANSFER CO. 
Heavy Hauling 


Rigging 





Steel Erection 


ERECTING 50 Ton Press at the New Departure Plant, Bristol 


CRANES up to 60 ton capacity 
BOOMS up to 150 feet 
WINCH TRUCKS & TRAILERS up to 100 ton capacity 


JUST ASK _ Bigelow Boiler Works 
Chance - Sikorsky 
Hamilton Standard Propeller 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
New Departure Mfg. Co. 
New Britain - Gridley Machine Co. 


HARTFORD NEW HAVEN 
8-44153 6-1368 
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DEPARTMENTS 


Accounting Hints For 
~ Management 
Contributed by Hartford Chapter, N. A.C. A. 


Can Costs Be Justified and Proved. 

Fresh evidence that problems of man- 

agement with respect to the regula- 

tion of business would be encountered 
through the accounting function pre- 

sented itself through a recent F. T. C. 

decision in the Standard Brands case. 

The problems are important particu- 

larly in the light of the trend of regu- 

latory legislation. This is manifest in 
several directions: 

1. Government Contracts under the 
Walsh-Healey Act, and other profit 
limiting legislation on Government 
Contracts. 

2. Price regulation and control by the 
government, based on certain mar- 
gins over cost to stop sky-rocketing 
prices, particularly in the event of 
war; 

3. Price discriminatory regulation, 
such as the Robinson-Patman Act 
together with further acts of the 
same nature which may arise. 


In any of these cases, it is well to 
be prepared, so that expensive cost 
studies made under pressure can be 
avoided, as work done in this manner 
is apt to be not too accurate or satis- 
factory. 

These comments are prompted pri- 
marily by the sweeping scope of the 
Commission’s Cease and Desist Order 
in the Standard Brands case. In this 
case, the Federal Trade Commission 
not only went into the methods of 
pricing, but also scrutinized the cost 
methods including allocations and 
found that the company could not 
prove that the price differentials were 
justified by their costs. Both sides went 
to great expense in preparation of this 
case. The thought has been suggested 
that in the future, if called upon to 
prepare costs for governmental scru- 
tiny, it would be well to observe the 
government’s reactions to certain 
theories of costs and accounting which 
have recently been presented for its 
consideration. If handled diplomati- 
cally it would seem feasible to consult 
with the governmental bureau relative 
to acceptable basic principles and pro- 
cedures thereby minimizing effort and 
expense. 


The case in question is too long to 
discuss in detail, but a few significant 
points will be mentioned that might 
be of value to any manufacturer who 
is called upon to prove his costs to the 
government, or who wishes to avoid 
trouble with the government if he 
should have to prove his costs. 

The highlights of this case are: 

1. There is the need to have a defi- 
nite price policy that has no weak ex- 
ceptions. Standard Brands had to admit 
to begin with that price differentials 
were based on the total consumption 
of yeast by the customer regardless of 
the amount of Standard Brand Yeast 
he used. In other words, size determined 
the price and not the amount bought. 
Then they were forced to admit that 
they did not hold to the line very 
closely in many cases. They admitted 
that some customers did not take the 
required amount and yet they received 
the lower prices. This, they claimed, 
was due to the fact that they were 
larger when the price was established. 
These policies cost them a lot of pres- 
tige and weakened their other cost 
arguments. 

2. Certain accounting practices or 
systems will not be accepted just 
because they have been used a long 
time. They must be de“nite, complete 
and accurate. Allocations must be care- 
fully studied and each allocation jus- 
tified and proved. In the Standard 
Brands case, one of the principal weak 
points, selected by the government, 
was the allocation of certain field costs 
on the basis of predetermined percen- 
tages applied to dollar sales. This allo- 
cation was a method in use since 1932 
and was set up for the purpose of their 
own control. The lack of detailed proof 
that this allocation was correct was 
selected by the government to discredit 
most of the further cost analysis. 

3. The use of experts, not associ- 
ated with the company, was not ac- 
cepted with any weight by the Federal 
Trade Commission when they gave 
their opinions of the methods used by 
Standard Brands: 

4. The fact that this is the first 
time that there has been a detailed 
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questioning of cost methods and prac- 
tices by cost accountants employed by 
the Federal Trade Commission means 
that this is probably opening up a new 
field for further governmental regu- 
lations of business. 

With regard to cases like Standard 
Brands, the advice given by Sylvan 
Gotshal, Esq. at the recent Boston Con- 
ference on Distribution regarding the 
elimination of trouble with the gov- 
ernment could be followed with profit. 
He advised following what he called 
the CCC method: Conscience, Confer- 
ence, and third, if all else fails, Counsel. 
His point was that if you knew you 
were fair and just and treated every 
One as you saw it under the law, there 
would be a good chance of avoiding 
trouble with the law. However, if 
complications develop, get together 
with the government or with trade 
associates and try to work out a satis- 
factory solution; and lastly, if this 
does not succeed, call in legal counsel. 

Controversy with the government 
would not be needed in most cases if 
these rules were followed. If in the 
wrong, the best method would be to 
comply with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s Order. It is surprising to find 
that more money will be made if many 
bad practices that have cut into past 
profits are eliminated and an independ- 
ent position with smaller customers 
restored. 

In conclusion, if costs must be 
proved these rules are suggested: 


1. Make sure that your hands are 
clean: That you haven’t left any ques- 
tionable practices where someone can 
pick them up. 

2. Take nothing for granted: 
Bring all detail in with as many proofs 
as needed. For example, Time Tickets, 
Requisitions, etc. 

3. “In allocations, have all reasons 
and proofs complete and as part of 
the study and report. 

4. Forget reference to old practice 
or established practice. 

§. Consult with the government 
bureau as to the extent of the proof 
required before you start work. It may 
be satisfied with less, and you can 
direct your energies to better advan- 
tage if you find out what is wanted. 

6. It is a matter of conjecture 
whether or not management may be 
deceiving itself by using factors or 
formulae for managerial purposes 
which are not acceptable to or justi- 





fiable before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

HARTFORD CHAPTER, N. A. 
C. A. has set apart its January 16 
meeting for a discussion of the timely 
topic of Payroll Methods. Donald B. 
Bassett of the Felt & Tarrant Manu- 
facturing Company, Hartford, will be 
the speaker. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Modification of Classification Rule 
10. Tariff publishing difficulties in 
connection with the revision of Rule 
10 of the Consolidated Classification 
has now been overcome and instruc- 
tions have been issued to publish the 
revised rule in the Classification Ex- 
ceptions Tariffs, applicable in both 
Southern and Official Territories, to 
become effective February 14, 1940. 
x & & 

Proposed Report Issued in Inter- 
coastal Rate Structure Investiga- 
tion—Docket No. 514. The Associ- 
ation’s trafic department is pleased to 
announce that the proposed report re- 
cently made public by Examiner Rob- 
ert M. Furniss of the United States 
Maritime Commission and resulting 
from an investigation of certain rates 
and practices of the steamship lines 
engaged in intercoastal trade are very 
much in line with the position taken 
by the Association and other shippers’ 
representatives in this proceeding. The 
Examiner’s recommendations were as 
follows: 

“1. The Commission should find 
that the record fails to warrant issue 
of any minimum rate order. (The 
Association urged that no minimum 








rate order should be issued but, as an 
alternative suggestion, it recommended 
that rates be prescribed on two or 
more levels provided the Commission 
considered it essential to establish min- 
imum rates. ) 

“2. The Commission should find 
that respondents’ system of propor- 
tional rates is not unlawful, without 
prejudice to future conclusions that 
may be reached in proceedings involv- 
ing specific rates. (The Association 
took no position on this matter.) 

“3. The Commission should find 
that respondents’ port equalization 
rules are unreasonable. (This situation 
was not dealt with by the Association’s 
representatives. ) 

“4. The Commission should find 
that respondents’ practice of absorb- 
ing on-carrier costs and divisions of 
joint through rates have not been 
shown to be unlawful. (The exam- 
iner’s recommendations are in line with 
those made by the Association.) 

“§. Nos. 514 and 524 should be 
assigned for further hearing for the 
sole purpose of determining a uniform 
mixing rule for future application over 
all respondents’ lines. (The Association 
recommended the adoption of the 
Calmar Line rule providing for the 
application of the respective carload 
rates on each article included in the 
carload. ) 

“6. The Commission should find 
that rates of defendant Shepard 
Steamship Company have not been 
shown to be unreasonable. Complaint 
in No. 408 should be dismissed. (While 
taking no specific position with respect 
to Shepard Line rates, the Association 
suggested that any differentials that 


COOPERATION 
In Export Shipping 


MOHEGAN 


INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
Dependable 
FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDERS 
To all parts of the world 


17 STATE ST. N. Y. Tel. BO9-0348 


YOUR TRAFFIC MOVES 
ON TIME AND RIGHT 
WHEN YOU SHIP IT VIA 


GULF CARLOADING CO. 


TO POINTS IN 
LOUISIANA — MISSISSIPPI — 


TEXAS — ARIZONA — 
NEW MEXICO — 
OKLAHOMA 


WEDNESDAY AND 
SATURDAY SAILINGS 


Through Rates apply via Rail 
and Principal Truck Lines 


GULF CARLOADING CO. Inc. 


NEW ORLEANS FREIGHT 
DIST. CO., Inc. 


A. D. Boone, President 
111 King St. New York City 





With sailings twice weekly in its North 
Atlantic service, once every 10 days in its 


South Atlantic service, 


the American- 


Hawaiian Steamship Company offers the 
most frequent schedule in a 30-port inter- 


coastal range. 


That fact, coupled with American-Hawai- 
ian’s eight decades of intercoastal service, 
means that you can ship with assurance 
whenever you are ready—for American- 
Hawaiian is always and ably ready. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP 


COMPANY 
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were authorized should be firm and 
have application to all classes and kinds 
of traffic.)” 
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Commission Endorses Multiple-Car 
Rates. Breaking with a precedent es- 
tablished in the first year of its exist- 
ence, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission early in December, upheld the 
lawfulness of multiple-car or quantity 
rates designed by railroads to meet 
competition from other forms of trans- 
portation. 

In commenting on its reversal of 
precedent the Commission stated “We 
find that there is nothing unlawful in 
the establishment of railroad rates on 
a quantity larger than a carload when 
moving as a single shipment, where, 
as here, they are designed to meet com- 
petition from other modes of transport 
whose unit of transportation is not 
limited to single carloads, provided a 
just and reasonable relation in rates 
as between the larger and the smaller 
quantities of the same traffic is main- 
tained. It is argued that the principles 
embodied in the Robinson-Patman Act 
should be applied to railroad transpor- 
tation to prevent the establishment of 
quantity rates. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that discrimination is 
a question of fact, and that, in the in- 
stant case, the trafic is moving in 
cargo quantities by water.” 

The endorsement of quantity rates 
was made in the decision which ordered 
cancellation of such rates on molasses 
from Louisiana to Illinois points, 
sought by the Illinois Central and other 
rail carriers. These were found unlaw- 
ful only because they were lower than 
necessary to meet the competition 
(competition by water). 


x & ® 
ICC to Appeal Hours Case Ruling. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
decided early in December to appeal 
to the United States Supreme Court 
for reversal of a recent three-judge 
Federal court ruling that the ICC has 
jurisdiction over hours of service and 
qualifications of all employes of com- 
mon and contract motor carriers. The 
Commission held its jurisdiction under 
the Motor Carrier Act extended only 
to those employes whose activities 
affected safety of motor carrier oper- 
ations. 

The lower court’s decision upheld 
the contentions of the American 
Trucking Associations and four motor 
carriers which filed the suit jointly. 
The Federal Court ruling from which 
the ICC is making an appeal, in effect, 


exempts approximately 500,000 non- 
driving employees from maximum hour 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act by placing them under the ICC. 
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Hearing Held of Motor Carrier 
Rate Case. Claiming that an emergency 
existed and that the proposed increases 
requested in their joint petition filed 
with the ICC on October 5, 1939, the 
New England Motor Rate Bureau, Inc. 
and the Eastern Motor Freight Con- 
ference, Inc. sought temporary in- 
creases of their third, fourth and fifth 
class rates between points in New Eng- 
land and points in adjoining territory 
in New York and New Jersey. Gen- 
erally speaking, the proposal contem- 
plated a 10 percent increase for dis- 
tances up to 150 miles and a 5 per- 
cent increase in excess of 150 miles. 

Replying to that petition, the Asso- 
ciation with two other groups asked 
for a public hearing and received it in 
Boston on December 18, at which time 
shippers’ representatives requested the 
examiner to require the carriers to fur- 
nish financial statements covering 
their operations for at least the months 
of September, October and November 
in order to prove whether or not such 
increases were necessary because of 
financial emergency. The motion was 
taken under advisement and no ruling 
made. 

The proposed increase of rates was 
opposed by N. W. Ford, traffic man- 
ager of the Association, on the grounds 
that: (1) it had not been shown 
that an emergency exists at the pres- 
ent time that would warrant an in- 
crease of this character; (2) business 
conditions in general have improved 
materially during the past few months; 
(3) the Commission’s decision in the 
major proceeding now pending will 
probably be issued within the next 
four months and will prescribe a differ- 
ent basis of rates from that now in 
effect or that proposed herein and 
therefore the proposed increase would 
cause a further disruption of business; 
(4) in some instances the proposed 
temporary increase would produce 
rates higher than have been suggested 
by either of the motor carrier bureaus 
participating in the major proceeding. 
(The temporary increases in some in- 
stances exceed the proposed permanent 
rates by as much as 25 to 30 percent) ; 
and (5) the proposal was inconsistent 
in that in the major proceeding one 
of the motor carrier bureaus involved 
recommended that the greatest per- 
centage of increases of rates be applied 
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to the higher classes whereas the peti- 
tion for temporary relief provides that 
the increases shall be confined to the 
lower classes. 





Steel Castings 
RUSH!!! 


Due to the flexibility of our 
melting process we can ship 
rush orders during both busy 
and slack times more quickly 
than most steel foundries. We 
often make shipments of small 
orders on day following re- 
ceipt of patterns. Castings are 
fully annealed and meet exact- 
ing requirements. 


THE NUTMEG CRUCIBLE 
STEEL CO. 


BRANFORD, CONN. 





Business Expansion 


More sales! More profits. 


It is possible to expand your 
business without the expense of 
providing additional capital and 
the permanent burden thereafter. 


The necessary funds are available 
through the Confidential Finan- 
cial Service we offer to Connecti- 
cut manufacturers. Under this 
plan funds may be used only 
when needed. 


We shall be glad to consult with 
you on request. 


The 
Industrial Securities 


Corporation 


Middletown, Connecticut 











SERVICES AT YOUR DOOR 


An alphabetical list of accessible services recommended to Connecticut Industry readers 


DAN R. CAMPBELL 


Distributor 


Fire and Safety Appliances 
and 
Dugas Dry Compound Apparatus 


Stamford Tel. 3-4162 





Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 





COAL 
T. A. D. JONES & CO., INC. 


24 hour service to Connecticut 
Industries 


New Haven —_ 


Bridgeport 





Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


DIESEL ENGINES 
WOLVERINE MOTOR 


WORKS, INC. 
6 Union Ave. Bridgepoit 
ENGRAVERS 


DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON 


Advertising Art & 
Photo Engraving 


106 Ann St. Hartford 


CURTIS 1000 INC. 
“Good Envelopes Plus Ideas” 


342 Capitol Ave. Hartford, Conn. 
Phone 2-1125 


FENCING 


THE JOHN P. SMITH CO. 
Distributors for Page fence. 
Manufacturers of Wire Cloth, 


433 Chapel St. New Haven 








Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 
Service 


Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, Conn. 





Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


WOODWORK 

C. H. DRESSER & SON, INC. 

Factory—Cabinet—Special Wood- 
work of All Kinds 

287 Sheldon St. Hartford 





ece Listing 


Copy for listing in this department 
must be received by the 15th of 
the month for publication in the 
succeeding month’s issue. We re- 
serve the right to refuse any listing. 
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PLATERS SUPPLIES— 
CHEMICALS 
e 


INSURANCE 
AMERICAN MUTUAL 
LIABILITY INS. CO. 
Workmen’s Compensation Ins. 
Boston - Bridgeport - Hartford 


APOTHECARIES HALL 
COMPANY 
Established 1849 
WATERBURY, CONN. 





Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 





PRINTERS 
THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & 
BRAINARD CO. 


Printers and Binders 
Trumbull St., Hartford 
RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY 


Recording and Controlling 
Instruments 
Waterbury - Connecticut 


TRANSPORTATION 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP CO. 


Coast-to-Coast Freight Service 
New York — Boston 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 
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DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES, 
INC., LTD. 
Inter-coastal—Far-East and 
Mediterranean freight steamer 


Service 
New York Boston 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 
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The index of general business activ- 
ity in Connecticut rose an additional 
§ points during November to stand at 
7% above the estimated normal. The 
rise of 19 points during the past four 
months has been one of the most rapid 
on record. 

For the United States the index of 
industrial activity advanced moder- 
ately but averaged slightly below the 
estimated normal in November. 

Preliminary reports for December 
indicate further improvement. For the 











BUSINESS 


GENERAL BUSINESS 





Year-end bonuses amounting usually 
to the equivalent of one or two weeks’ 
pay, were reported by several large 
companies, including Etna Life Insur- 
ance, Colt’s Patent Fire Arms, and the 
Pratt and Whitney Division of Niles- 
Bement-Pond of Hartford; and the 
Stanley Works and Landers, Frary and 
Clark of New Britain. 


A one week vacation with pay dur- 
ing 1940 was announced for all hourly 
and piece-work employees having one 
year of active service by the Scovill 


PATTERN 


IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED 





last month due in part to the awarding 
of the general contract for a housing 
project under the United States Hous- 
ing Act to be located at Bridgeport 
and to cost $3,795,000. The general 
contract has likewise been awarded by 
the Armstrong Rubber Company at 
West Haven for a factory addition to 
cost $150,000. 


Weekly automobile production in 
the United States during November 
was behind the corresponding period 
a year ago, but with the settlement 
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final three months of 1939 general 
business has been more active than in 
any corresponding period since 1929. 

Activity in Connecticut’s manufac- 
turing plants continued sharply up- 
ward. 

The index of man-hours worked in 
factories rose 7 points to stand at 18% 
above normal, the highest level in more 
than 10 years. 


The increase over October in the 
number of man-hours worked 
amounted to 9% in New Britain, 7% 
in Bridgeport, 3% in Hartford and 


less than 1% in Bristol. 

Employment in Connecticut fac- 
tories showed improvement, advancing 
more than 3 points over October. 
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Manufacturing Company and _ the 
Chase Brass and Copper Company of 
Waterbury. 

A wage increase of 10% for 2,200 
employees of the Pratt and Whitney 
Division of the Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company was announced and will be 
put into effect January 1. 

Freight carloadings originating in 
13 Connecticut cities were slightl) 
higher than for October, though fall- 
ing off seasonably toward the end of 
the month. 


Metal tonnage carried by the New 
Haven Road advanced to 20% above 
normal, the highest level since 1929. 

Construction work in progress in 
Connecticut increased 3 points over 
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of the strike at the Chrysler plant 
there was rapid improvement and in 
the week of December 9th production 
was 14% higher than in the same week 
last year. 


Steel ingot production reached an- 
other all-time high during November. 
The weekly trend has been slightly 
downward during the first half of De- 
cember though production still remains 
at better than 90% of capacity. 

November pig iron production 
reached the highest level of the past 
ten years. 


Retail trade as indicated by depart- 
ment store sales in the United States 
experienced a sharp expansion during 
November. 
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War Fostered New Course In Foreign Trade 
By H. F. BEEBE, Export Manager, Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 


HE declaration of war in Europe 
followed by the President’s proc- 
lamation naturally caused many 
complications for American exporters. 

The immediate problem was the 
disposition of orders already placed, 
which were affected by new restric- 
tions as to shipment and the changes 
involved in financing due to U. S. 
regulations and new exchange restric- 
tions of Foreign Governments, coupled 
with fluctuations in exchange. As these 
problems are ironed out and we are 
able to judge where and under what 
conditions export business can be done, 
it is necessary to explore the possibil- 
ities of increasing sales in countries 
now partially or wholly cut off from 
supplies formerly received from bel- 
ligerent countries. 

Inquiries and unsolicited orders are 
now being received in considerable 
volume for a variety of goods for- 
merly purchased in Europe generallv 
at prices far under American brands. 

Since, in most instances, price has 
been the controlling factor American 
products in many lines have not had 
an opportunity to demonstrate their 
superior qualities. That opportunity is 
now at hand and it is reasonable to 
expect that once introduced many lines 
can continue to be sold even after 
Europe is again in a position to ship, 
as the customers will meanwhile have 
satisfied themselves that American 
products are worth the difference. Dur- 
ing the World War many firms went 
into export business and thru lack 
of knowledge of practical exporting, 
lost money and determined to keep out 


of it in future. Realizing this, the 
Foreign Trade Committee of the 
Manufacturers Association has been 


considering what could be done by the 
Association to help Connecticut Manu- 
facturers to secure and hold some of 
this business and handle it on a profit- 
able basis. It was the unanimous 


opinion of the Committee that one of 
the ways in which the Association 
could be most helpful would be to 
sponsor an evening course in Practical 
Exporting in connection with the New 
Haven Junior College. 





H. F. BEEBE 


At the suggestion of the Committee 
I have prepared the following tenta- 
tive outline of study based on the 
problems that normally confront the 
man charged with the responsibility of 
handling export business and an un- 
derstanding of which is necessary to 
avoid the pitfalls that are ever present. 


Outline of Subjects for Course in 
Practical Exporting 


1. The Functions of Practical 
Exporting: An outline of various 
functions, an understanding of which 
is important to those who are ex- 
porting or contemplate entering that 
field, with particular reference to the 
additional factors or deviation from 
the usual practices in domestic trade. 

2. The Establishing of an Ex- 
port Department: This can be simple 
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or elaborate depending on the objec- 
tive, but in any case the various func- 
tions must be understood by someone 
in the organization, and performed by 
him or outsiders. 

A study of outside services and their 
relative value compared with your 
own operation under different circum- 
stances. 

3. Market Investigation: A 
study of ways and means to determine 
the possibility of sales of your prod- 
ucts in foreign markets. 

4. Avenues of Distribution: A 
study of the various methods of sell- 
ing in foreign markets such as travel- 
ing salesmen, resident agents, whole- 
sale distributors, manufacturers’ agents, 
commission houses, combination export 
managers and branch houses. 

5. Quotations: A study of con- 
ditions covering point of delivery 
FOB, CIF, etc. Terms and time limit, 
consular charges, etc. 

6. Credits: A study of the sources 
of information, the factors bearing on 
foreign credits in addition to those 
affecting domestic credits. 

7. Shipping: A study of trans- 
portation facilities with particular 
reference to maintenance of control 
of merchandise until drafts have been 
paid or accepted. 

8. Financing: A study of the 
various forms of drafts, letters of 
credit, authorities to purchase drafts, 
drafts with and without recourse. 

9. Bills of Lading and Other 
Shipping Documents: A study of 
shipping documents with particular 
reference to their value in keeping 
control of the goods until drafts are 
honored. 

10. Marine Insurance: A study 
of the various hazards that may be 
covered and the value of insurance in 
connection with drafts. 

11. Trade Marks, Patents, and 
Designation of Country of Origin: 
A study of the importance of careful 
consideration of the advisability of 
trademarks and patent protection and 
marking of country of origin on goods 
destined for countries requiring it. 











































































































12. Consular Invoices and 
Documents Required by Importing 
Regulations of Foreign Countries: 
A study of the importance of exact 
compliance with the different and 
ever-changing regulations of various 
foreign countries. 

13. U.S. Regulations: A study 
of U. S. Custom House Invoice, U. S. 
excise taX exemption, combinations 
under the Webb Law—Neutrality 
Law, export license, transfer of title. 

14. Correspondence and Com- 
munication: A study of the use of 
air-mail, cable code, foreign language, 
etc. 
15. Advertising and Promo- 
tion: A study of methods of increas- 
ing sales and available agencies with 
particular reference to duties on ad- 
vertising material. 

16. Miscellaneous Items: Bonded 
Warehouses, Drawback on Foreign 
materials, German, Japanece and 
Italian barter plans, U. S. reciprocal 
trade agreements. 
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Export Course to Start in Feb- 
ruary. After several months of plan- 
ning, the Association is pleased to an- 
nounce that it will inaugurate a sec- 
ond course in the theory and practice 
of foreign trade on February 2, 1940 
with the cooperation of the New 
Haven Y. M. C. A. Junior College 
under the direction of Mr, Lawrence 
Bethel. Classes will be held one night 
each week in one of the classrooms of 
Yale University, and will continue for 
17 weeks. 

Mr. Herbert F. Beebe, manager of 
the Foreign Department of Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company, New Haven, 
for over 25 years, will be the instruc- 
tor. Besides his long experience as ex- 
port manager, Mr. Beebe has been a 
member of the Association’s Foreign 
Trade Committee since its inception 
many years ago and its one-time chair- 
man, a member of the Foreign Credit 
Interchange Bureau, the New Haven 
Foreign Trade Club, president of the 
New Haven Credit Men’s Association, 
and now a member of the Board of 
Education of New Haven. 

Connecticut companies interested in 
taking advantage of the golden oppor- 
tunities to supply the new South Amer- 
ican market now, for the first time, 
completely opened for cultivation by 
American exporters, may avail them- 
selves of the opportunities of training 
one or more of their staff men in the 
rudiments of promoting export trade 
intelligently. Tuition fee for the course 
is $25.00. Companies desiring to have 


any member of their staff attend these 
classes should communicate with the 
Association’s Foreign Trade Depart- 
ment, 50 Lewis Street, Hartford. 


NIG AND NAM 


(Coniinued from page 11) 


of the development of the Association’s 
manual services was told by P. W. 
Adams of the Association’s staff. 


NAM Congress 


Believing that during the next few 
years America must make decisions of 
profound importance, perhaps more 
far-reaching than any in our consti- 
tutional history, regarding the future 
of representative democracy, personal 
liberty and free enterprise, the NAM 
program committee set up a program 
to clarify and completely analyze the 
sound reasons for representative democ- 
racy, private enterprise and civil liberty, 
and undertook to prove that the de- 
struction of any of the fundamentals 
would destroy the other; and to indi- 
cate what must be done if private en- 
terprise is to receive its fullest possibil- 
ities in building and maintaining the 
type of nation every American wants. 
To clarify “the American Concept” 
seven outstanding speakers dovetailed 
their remarks to what should have 
made for a full understanding of that 
concept. 

“Accomplishments and Opportuni- 
ties of Private Enterprise” were forc- 
ibly brought out by eleven other busi- 
ness and economic leaders. 

Eleven other leaders focused the at- 
tention of the Congress on ‘““The Re- 
quirements of Private Enterprise”, 
while six others gave their views on 
“America’s Problem Today”. 

All four divisions of the program 
combined effectively to put real mean- 
ing into the general theme, ‘Forward 
With the Republic”. 

In its 28-point platform of Amer- 
ican Industry prepared by 22 commit- 
tees composed of some 700 industrial- 
ists, the annual Congress of American 
Industry sought to speed recovery by 
recommending action, in part, as fol- 
lows: 

1. Revision of labor laws. 

2. Balance federal government 
budget. 

3. Lower taxation. 

4. Cooperation of industry, labor, 
investors and consumers in restoring 
national prosperity on a basis of free 
enterprise 4nd reasonable regulations 
of industry by government. 

§. Pledging labor the highest pos- 
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sible income consistent with manage- 
ment demands, which included court 
recognition of the right of an employe 
to join any labor organization, or none 
at all, as the employe himself may deem 
best in his own interest, of his own 
free will artd volition, without coer- 
cion, duress or intimidation from any 
source. 

6. Listed as an obstacle of recovery 
labor legislation which should be ‘so 
modified as to insure fairness to the 
employer, the employe and the public. 

7. Reduction of federal govern- 
ment expenses to balance with income. 

8. More equitable and less burden- 
some taxation to steadily reduce gov- 
ernment expenditures within the limits 
of practicability. 

9. Recognition of the social value 
of the profit motive. 

10. Recognition of the vital im- 
portance of private savings and invest- 
ment, reduction of the costs of pro- 
duction and distribution of both dur- 
able and consumption goods, extension 
of research, the greatest possible regu- 
larity of employment and enlighten- 
ment of the public on all vital ques- 
tions affecting industry and America’s 
economic life. 

In another report prepared by the 
NAM’s government finance commit- 
tee, Federal pump-priming projects 
were declared to have proved to be no 
remedy for America’s economic ills be- 
cause of their lack of success. 


ERNST BISCHOFF GO., INC. 


(Continued from page 6) 


advertising dollar all efforts are co- 
ordinated so that the physician receives 
a letter about a product featured in 
his current medical journal. The detail 
man also discusses the same item on 
his next call. 

Delivery 

Speed is the watchword on all deliv- 
eries. Many deliveries are made by air 
mail or express throughout the United 
States within 24 hours after receipt 
of order, so that no life will be lost 
for lack of any Bischoff drug that may 
aid in saving it. 

Yes, fabulous precision, plus speed 
has implemented the claim of the Ernst 
Bischoff Company to its slogan— 
“Proven Products of Merit”. With 
Dupont it is also striving for “Better 
Products for Better Living Through 
Chemistry”. 

Officers of the company are: Ed- 
ward T. Bischoff, President and Treas- 
urer; Ilse Bischoff, Vice President, and 
Carola Terwilliger, Secretary. 








Ed. NOTE. This department, giving a partial list of products manufactured in Connecticut by company, 


seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets and producers. 
It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure further in- 
formation by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 
Accounting Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Acids 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 


New Haven 


Hartfora 


Adding Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 


Advertising Printing 
The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co Hartford 
Advertising Specialties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Hartford 


The Waterbury Button Co 
Aero Webbing Products 


Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 


Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Airplanes 
Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft, Div United Air- 
craft Corp Stratford 
Aluminum Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (small) Waterbury 
Aluminum Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Ordes) 
Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 
Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Aromatics 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U_S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


Bridgeport 


New York 
Artificial Leather 
Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Asbestos 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, clutch facings, sheet 
packing and wick) Bridgeport 

Assemblies, Small 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated _ 

Spring Corp Bristol 
Automobile Accessories 

The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, seats, and 
body hardware) Milford 

The Wiremold Co (automobile loom & wind- 
shield wiper tubing) est Hartford 

Automotive Friction Fabrics 

The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equipment 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (Canned Oil Dis- 


pensers) Waterbury 
Bakelite Moldings 

The Waterbury oe Co Waterbury 
Balls 

The Abbott Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 

ing) Hartford 

The “Hartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 

burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 

aluminum Hartford 
Barrels 

The Abbett Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 

Hartford 

The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 
Hartford 


Meriden 


Bathroom Accessories 
The Charles Parker Co 





‘ Bearings 
New Departure Div of sel Motors (ball) 
Bristol 
The Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp. (ball and 
roller) Diamitord 
Bells 
Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 
The Gong Bell Mfg Co 
Sargent aa Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 
Belting 
Hartford Belting Co 
‘The Russell Mig Cu 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 

New Haven 
East Hampton 


Hartford 
Middletown 


The Thames Belting Co Norwich 
Benches 
The Charles Parker Co (piano) Meriden 


Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
, Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 


Bristol 
Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company Manchester 
s Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


: Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 


Blower Fans 


The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 
Colonial Blower Co Hartford 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Co Hartford 


Boilers 
The Bigelow Co New Ilaven 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic 
only) Stamford 
Bolts and Nuts 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 

33 Hull St Shelton 

The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine 
screw-buits, stove) Waterville 


Bottle Bobbins 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Box Board 

National Folding Box Co 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
The Lydall & Foulds Paper Co Manchester 


Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp Norwich 
S. Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
M. S. Dowd Carton Co Hartford 
National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 
New Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
New Haven 
Montville 


New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co 


Brake Lining 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 
Brass and Bronze 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bridgeport Rolling Mills Co Bridgeport 
= eae Brass Corp (sheet, wire, 


Bristol 

The Miller Co (Phosphor bronze in sheets, 

strips and rolls) Meriden 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 


Brass Goods 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
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Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 


Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Brick—Building 
The Donnelly Brick Co 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 
Broaching 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 
Brooms—Brushes 
The Fuller Brush Co 


Buckles 
The Hatheway Mfg Co (Dee Rings) 
Bridgeport 


New Britain 


New Haven 


Hartford 


The Hawie Mfg Co Bridgeport 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 

Schwanda & Sons taffordville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Buffing & potas Compositions 


Apothecaries Hall Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 
The Williamsville Bat Mfg Co Danielson 
Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons Sta ffordville 


The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Scovill. Manufacturing Co (uniform and tack 


fastened) Waterbury 

The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Cabinets 

The Charles Parker Co (medicine) Meriden 


Cables—Wire 
The Wiremold Co (armored, armored leaded 
and non-metallic sheathed cable) 
West Hartford 


Cams 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 
Carpet Lining 


Palmer Brothers Co New London 


Castings 
The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) Meriden 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
The Gillette-Vibber Co (grey iron. brass, 
bronze, aluminum, also Bronze Bushing 
Stock) New London 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M. Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze 
and aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Go (malleable iron 
and steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 
Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (Grey 
Iron) Hartford 
The Greist Mfg Co (white metal, slush, per- 
manent moulds) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass and bronze) 


Waterbury 
Vanadium Metals Co (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Groton 


Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
Castings—Permanent Mould 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zine and 


aluminum) Meriden 
Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Chains—Bead 
The Bead Chain Mfg Co Bridgeport 
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Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 


Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 

New York 

Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 

MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
eiadies 

Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 


Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 

Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clamps—Wood Workers 

Sargent and Company New Haven 


ay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B’’ and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Clutch—Friction 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co (Johnson Ex- 
panding Ring: Multiple Disc Torqmaster) 
Manchester 


Waterbury 


Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Conduits 
The Wiremold Co (flexible steel and non- 
metallic flexible) West Hartford 
Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
(Paper) Mystic 
Consulting Engineers 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Contract Manufacturers 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assem- 


New London 


blies) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Copper 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (pipe and service 
tubing) Waterbury 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Copper Se Sheets 
The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Shingles 
The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Water Tube ; 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 
Corrugated Shipping Cases 
D IL, & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Gair Thames Containers Div of the 
Robert Gair Co Inc New London 
Cosmetics 
The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 
Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
The Gilman Brothers Gilman 
Palmer Brothers New London 
Cotton Yarn 


The Floyd Cranska Co Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Cutlery 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Cut Stone 


The Dextone Co New Haven 


Cutters 
The Standard Machinery Co (rotary board, 


single and duplex) Mystic 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth mill- 
ing) 33 Hull St Shelton 


Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation 
Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


Dies 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Dtodinat—- See homes 
The Eastern Machine Screw > 
Truman & Barclay Sts aw Haven 


Bridgeport 


The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg re Hartford 


Dispersions of Rubbe 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U. S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 
Draperies 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Drop Forgings 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
The Blakeslee Forging Co 
Atwater Mfg Co 


New London 


Middletown 
Plantsville 
Plantsville 


MADE IN 
—CONTINUED— 


Edged Tools 
The Collins Co (axes and other edged tools) 


Collinsville 
Elastic Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Electric Appliances 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Cor) (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
The Gillette-Vibber Company New London 
Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 
Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockhestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Instruments 
The Bristol Co 
Electric Panel Boards 
The Plainville Electrical Products Co 


Plainville 
Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Ilaven 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co 
Exclusive Distributors) Hamden 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 
Electrical Control Equipment 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co New Haven 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Elevators 

The Eastern Machinery Co (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
Embalming Chemicals 

The Embalmers’ Supply Co 


Waterbury 


Westport 


Engines 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
tiarine) Bridgeport 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Air- 
craft Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Envelopes 
Curtis 1000 Inc 
Extractors—Tap 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Eyelets 
The Platt Bros & Co 


Hartford 


P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (snap) Waterbury 


Felt 
American Felt Co Glenville 
Ferrules 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Fibre Board 


The C H Norton Co North Westchester 
The Wm Foulds & Company Manchester 


Fin ” Nail Clippers 
The H C Cook 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
"inne 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Fire Hose 

Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and industrial) 

Sandy Hook 


Fireplace Goods 
The John P Smith Co (screens) 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 
Fireproof Floor Joists 
The Dextone Co New Haven 
Fishing Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, lines) 
Bristol 
Fishing Lines 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co 


Fishing Tackle 
The H C Cook Co , 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Flashlight Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (metal) Waterbury 


Flow Meters 
The Bristol Co 


East Hampton 


Waterbury 
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CONNECTICUT 


Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
; Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 


Milldale 


Foundries 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron brass alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) Bristol 
Foundry Riddles 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) 
Southport 
Furniture—Anodic Aluminum 


Warren McArthur Corporation Bantam 


Fuses 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Galvanizing & Electric Plating 
The Gillette-Vibbert Co New London 
Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 


; Gauges é 
The Bristol Co (pressure, vacuum, indicat- 
ing, recording and controlling) Waterbury 


Gears—Reverse & Reduction for Motor Boats 
The Snow and Petrelli Mfg Co New Haven 


Gears and Gear Cutting 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 


Glass Coffee Makers 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 


Giass Cutters 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 


Golf Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, shafts, balls, 
bags) Bristol 
Graphite Crucibles & Products 
American Crucible Co Shelton 
Grinding 
Centerless Grinding Works (production & 
custom) 70 Knowlton St. Bridgeport 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Hardware 


Branford 
Middletown 


Sargent and Co New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy and 
industrial) Middletown 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Brothers, Inc 


Headers 
The E J Manville Machine Co 
Heat Treating 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 
1045 New Britain Ave 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave 
Heat-Treating Equipment 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 


Danbury 


Waterbury 


Elmwood 


Hartford 


296 Homestead Ave llartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 


Heating Apparatus 
Crane Company Bridgeport 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable "has Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Sargent and Compan 
Homer D Bronson Company 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfe Company New Britain 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-I.o Grip Tabs) 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 
Beacon Falls 


Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 


domestic oil burner) Stamford 
Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 


Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc 


; Seymour 

The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co 

Exclusive Distributors) Hamden 
Japanning 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Key Blanks 

Sargent and Company New Haven 

The Graham Mfg Co Derby 
Knit Goods 


American Hosiery Company New Britain 


(Advt.) 
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Labels 
LS J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
as Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) (rubber) Naugatuck & 1790 


Broadway New York 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Ladders 
A W Flint Co 136 Haven St, New Haven 

Lamps ; 
The Rostand Mfg Company (brass, colonial 
style & brass candlesticks) Milford 


The Greist Mfg Co (portable, office, floor, 
table and novelty) tt aaa St New Haven 


Naugatuck Chemical’ “(Div of U S Rubber 
Products Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 

Leather ss ; ; 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pig- 
skin) Glastonbury 


Leather Goods Trimmings 


The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, engravers, 
lithographers) New Haven 
Lighting nen ment 
The Miller Ce (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivan- 
hoe) Meriden 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Locks 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Locks—Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 


Locks—Suit-case and Trimmings 


The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 

The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 

The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 


Machine Work : 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (contract 


work only) Hartford 
Machinery 
The Hallden Machine Company (mill) 
‘Thomaston 
The Standard Machinery Co (bookbinders) 
Mystic 
Machines 


Andrew C Campbell Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) 
Bridgeport 
The Patent Button Company Waterbury 
Machines—Automatic 7 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Forming 
The A _H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Malleable Iron Castings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Marine Equipment . 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, deck, cabin and 
sailboat hardware) _ Milford 
Wilcox Crittendon & Co Inc Middletown 
Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Waterbury Mattress Co 
Measuring Instruments 
The Bristol Co (long distance) Waterbury 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Metal Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) 
Metal Novelties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Metal Products—Stampings , 
I H Sessions & Son Bristol 
‘he Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 


New Haven 


New London 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 


Metal Specialties 
The Excelsior perguere. < Stamford 
The G E Prentice Mfg C New Britain 
The American Buckle Co (sheet metal over- 
all trimmings) Vest Haven 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Metal Stampings 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
H Sessions & Son Bristol 
he H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Milk Bottle Carriers 
The John P Smith Co 323-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 
Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


MADE IN CONNECTICUT 


—CONTINUED— 


Moulded Plastic Products 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Watertown Mfg Co 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 
Mouldings 
The Wiremold Co (surface metal race-ways) 
West Hartford 


Moulds 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
Brewery St New Haven 
The Sessions Foundry Co (heat resisting for 
non ferrous metals) Bristol 


Nickel Anodes 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
Nickel Silver 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
Nuts Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Office Equipment 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Oil Burners 
Malleable Tron Fittings Co Branford 

The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp 
1477 Park St Hartford 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic com- 
mercial and industrial) Stamford 
Paints and Enamels ; 
The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co Meriden 
Paperboard 


Gair Thames Containers, Div of the Robert 
Gair Co Inc New London 
The New Haven Pulp & Board 
Co New Haven 
Paper Boxes 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board 
Co New Haven 
r Clips 
The H C Cook Co steel) 32 Beaver St. 
Ansonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Perfume Bases 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 
Phosphor Bronze 


The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) ristol 
Pipe 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 

Waterbury 


Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
a 


& copper) 
ridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper, red brass 


Crane Company (fabricated) 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass 


and yellow brass) Waterbury 
Pipe Fittings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Platers 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co Plainville 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co Plainville 
Platers’ Equipment 
MacDermid Incorporated 


Plumbers’ Brass Goods 


Waterbury 


Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Piumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff —— Co Danielson 


Pre. 

The Standard Moaibaner | Co (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 

’ Propellers—Aircraft 

Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United 

Aircraft Corp East Hartford 
Punches 

The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 

141 Brewery St ew Haven 


Putty Softeners—Electrical 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
; Pyrometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and controlling) 
Waterbury 
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Radiation-Finned Copper 
The G & O Manufacturing Company 
New Haven 
Railroad Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 
rors for passenger cars) Milford 
Rayon Yarns 


The Hartford Rayon Corp Rocky Hill 
Razors 
Schick Dry Shaver Inc (electric) Stamford 


Reamers 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Reclaimed Rubber 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 
Recorders and Controllers 
The Bristol Co. (humidity, motion and oper- 
ation) Waterbury 
Refractories 
Howard Company 
Resistance Wire 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co 


Retainers 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & 
une Hartford 
everse Gear—Marine 
The Carlyle gad Mach Co Manchester 
Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake service equipment) Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Southport 


Rivets 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper 
and_ non-ferrous) Waterville 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brass and aluminum tubular and 
solid copper) Bridgeport 

Rods 


The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and 


bronze) Bristol 
Roof Coatings & Cements 


Tilo Roofing Co Inc Stratford 
Roofing—Built Up 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc Stratford 


Rubber Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadwa 
New ork 
The Stamford Rubber Supply Co (“Factice” 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 
Rubber eles 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadwa 


New York 
Rubberized Fabrics 
The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co New Haven 
Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubber Co Middletown 
United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, 
Kedettes, Gaytees, U. S. Royal Foot- 
wear) Naugatuck 
Rubber Latex 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 

Rubbish Burners 

The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
. _ Safety Fuses 

The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & deto- 
nating) Simsbury 
Scales-Industrial Dial 

The Kron Company 

Scissors 

The Acme Shear Company Bridgeport 


Screw Machine Products 
The Blake & Johnson Co * Waterville 
Centerless Grinding Works 
70 Knowlton St 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 
Truman & Barclay St Tew Haven 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Screws 
The Blake & Johnson Co (machine) 
Waterville 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Sargent and Company New Ilaven 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 


The Bridgeport Screw Co (wood) Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (cap and machine) 


Waterbury 
Scythes 


Winsted Manufacturing Co Winsted 
Sewing Machines 
The Greist Mfg Co (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Machine Co Industrial 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 
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Shaving Soaps 
The J B Williams Co 


Shears 
The Acme Shear Co (household) 
Sheet Metal Products 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Sheet Metal Stampings 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
J H Sessions & Son Brist 


Glastonbury 
Bridgeport 


Signals 
The H C Cook Co (for card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 


South Manchester 
Silverware : 
International Silver Co (tableware, nickel sil- 

ver, silver plate and sterling) Meriden 
Silverware—Hotel & Institutional 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Plated Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Sterling & Plated Trophies 
International Silver Co eriden 
Silverware—Sterling Silver Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Tableware, Silver 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Tableware, Silver Plate 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Tableware, Sterling 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical 


Smoke Stacks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) 


Cheney Brothers 


Waterbury 


New Haven 


Soap 
The J B Williams Co (industrial soaps, toilet 
soaps, shaving —— Glastonbury 
Spe 
Cinaudagraph Corp” “Gieh Fidelity for ra- 
dios, motion picture houses and public ad- 
dress systems) Stamford 
Special Parts 
The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, espe- 
cially precision stampings 
503 Blake St New Haven 


Sponge Rubber 
The Sponge Rubber Products Co Derby 
Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Company New Lortion 
Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 
upholstery furniture) Bridgeport 


Spring Washers 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Gromes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Springs—Flat 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Springs—Furniture 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 
Springs—Wire 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 


Bridgeport 


Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 
Stamps 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
Brewery St New Haven 
Stampings—Small 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 


Spring Corp ristol 
Staples 
Sargent and wa New Haven 
eel Castings 


The Hartford Blectrie Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring —- Bris 
teel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingfoed Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 


Stop Clocks, Electric 
The H C Thompson Clock Co 


Bristol 


IT’S 
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Studio Couches 


Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 


Switchboard Wires and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Tableware—Stainless Steel 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Tanks 


The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 


Tape 
The Russell Mfg Co 


Tap Extractors 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 


Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric Tool Co 


Middletown 


New Haven 


Tarred Lines 

Brownell & Co Inc 

Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Co 2814 Laurel 
St Hartford 
Textile Mill Supplies 

Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Thermometers 
Co (controlling, 


Moodus 


Ivoryton 


The Bristol 
indicating) 


Thin Gauge Metals 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (plain or tinned 


recording and 
Waterbury 


in rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 

Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 

The American Thread Co Willimantic 


The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 
Threading Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co (double and 
automatic) Bridgeport 


Time Recorders 
Stromberg Time Corp 


Timers, Interval 
The H C Thompson Clock Co 
Tinning 
Wilcox Crittenden & “o Inc Middletown 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (non-ferrous 
metals in rolls) Waterbury 


Thomaston 


Bristol 


Tools 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
The Gong Bell Co 
The N. N. Hill Brass Co 


Trucks—Lift 


New Haven 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) Stamford 


Tube Clips 
The H C Cook Co (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Tubin 
The American Brass Co = and copper) 
Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper alloys) 
Waterbury 
: Tubing—Condenser 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Typewriters 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 
Valves 
Reading-Pratt & Cady Div, American 
Chain & Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 


Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Flush 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Venetian Blinds 
The Permatex Fabrics Co 
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Ventilating Systems 


Colonial Blower Co Hartford 
Vibrators—Pneumatic 
The New Haven Vibrator Co Inc (for all 


mechanical operations) P O Box 1669 
New Haven 


Meriden 


Vises 
The Charles Parker Co 


Washers 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper 


& non-ferrous) Vaterville 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


Bristol 
Bristol 


The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) 
J H Sessions & Son 

Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 


Waterproof Dressings for Leather 
The Viscol Company Stamford 
Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Welding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & 


bronze) Bristol 
Wicks 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Wire 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and 
bronze) Bristol 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Winsted 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 


The Bridgeport Screw Co (scratch brush) 
Bridgeport 
The Platt Bros & Co (zine wire) 


P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insu- 
lated) ew Haven 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass, bronze and 

nickel silver) Waterbury 
Wire Arches and Trellis 

The John P Smith Co 

423-33 Chapel St New Haven 


Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 


Southport 
. Wire Cable 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided 
East Hampton 
Wire Cloth 


The CO Jans Mfg Corp 


Southport 
The John P 


Smith Co 223- 33 cay el St 

ew Haven 
: Wire Connectors 
The Wiremold Co West Hartford 


Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co 


Wire Dipping Baskets 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New 


Wire Forms 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 


Waterbury 


Haven 


Wire Goods 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The American Buckle Co (overall trimmings) 


West Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 

Waterbury 
Wire Mesh 

Rolock Inc (all meshes and metals) Southport 
Wiremolding 

The Wiremold Co Vest Hartford 
Wire Reels 


The A H Nilson Mach Co 


Wire Partitions 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 


Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co aie handles and 


Bridgeport 


tinners’ trimmings) est Haven 
Woodwork 

C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 

woodwork) Hartford 


Yarns 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (jute carpet) 
imsbury 


Zinc 
The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 
(Advt.) 








SERVICE 


On account of space limitations, the material and 
used equipment items offered for sale by Association 
members have not been classified by sizes or usage 
best adapted. Full information will be given on re- 
ceipt of inquiry. Listing service free to member 
concerns. All items offered subject to prior sale. 


FOR SALE—RENT—WANTED 


FOR RENT in Mystic approximately 37,000 feet on single ‘floor. 
Standard Mill Construction with sprinklers. Excellent daylight from 
skylights in roof throughout. Can be subdivided into three or four 
small sections for any manufacturer. Low retal rates. Address S. E. 111. 


FOR SALE OR RENT. Factory space, with three steel and brick 
fire-proof buildings, four acres of land in business zone, excellent 
light, conerete floors, ground floor buildings, can rent one building 
with 25” ceiling and 50’ x 50° in size, preferable to do this rather 
than rent whole works. Address S$. E. 112. 


FOR SALE. 1 Tabor Plain Jar Roll-over and Pattern Drawing Molding 
Machine No. 20024 with 40” x 50” Table, 25” Draw. 1 Tabor 22” 
Plain Jarring Roll-over and Pattern Drawing Molding Machine No. 
19157, complete with equipment. 1 International 7” Cylinder, 24” x 
36” Table, Type J Jarring Machine. Address S. E. 113. 


WANTED—JOB WORK. Special machinery and parts made to 
order. 73 years’ experience manufacturing machinery at your disposal. 
Your inquiries are solicited. Address S. E. 115. 


LAND WITH WATER-POWER. Approximately 25 to 30 acres in 
Moodus—reservoir (stone dam with concrete top in good condition) 
develops 200 HP year-round. Reservoir holds six months’ storage; 
steam boiler, 2 years old; chimney furnace room. Dam has 40 feet 
drop—55 cubic feet of water per second. Two other sites with water 
power, 75 HP each. Address S. E. 116. 


FOR SALE. Two under-feed coal stokers, 150 H.P. each, good condi- 
tion, used about 3 years. Can be seen attached (and ready to work), 


to a discarded boiler. Address S. E. 117. 
TOOL MAKING FACILITIES AVAILABLE. A large Connecticut 


producer of oil burners with a well equipped tool room and a number 
of good tool makers is in a position to accept additional work in its 
tool department on an hourly basis. The name of the company will be 
given to parties interested upon writing to S. E. 118. 

FOR RENT in Bridgeport approximately 20,000 square feet, one- 
story building. Columns on sixteen foot centers. Railroad siding and 
water facilities. Address S. E. 119. 


WANTED—We have equipment for manufacturing wood mechanisms 
for certain types of wood work, metal machine work and small punch- 
ing. Will gladly advise or quote on any item. Address S. E. 120. 


WANTED—CONTRACT WORK. A thoroughly reliable Connecti- 
cut manufacturer desires contract work of the machine, sheet metal, 
polishing and buffing varieties. Interested parties should write to S. E. 
121. 


EMPLOYMENT 


EXPERIENCED EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE. Well qualified men 
over 40 years of age for all types of businesses. Engineering—Produc- 
tion—Personnel—Advertising—Sales—Property Management. Not a 
commercial employment agency. No charges or fees. Address Forty Plus 
of Hartford, Room 235, Y.M.C.A. Bldg., 315 Pearl Street, Hartford, 
Connecticut. Telephone 2-4291. 


GOOD WORKER—not executive nor salesman—college graduate with 
ten years experience since—accounting training, looking for internal 
audit work for manufacturing firm. Address P. W. 508. 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE, just 21. Some active experience as 
a Cadet in the Merchant Marine. Mechanically inclined. Any job with 
a future. I want one of those opportunities referred to by Mr. Garrett, 
Director of Public Relations, General Motors Corporation in the 
October issue of Connecticut INpustry. I accept the challenge. Will 


someone give me a chance? Address P. W. 509. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—MANUFACTURER’S REPRESENTA- 
TIVE. 10 years experience in securing large Government contracts 
for manufacturers, well informed on Government procedure. Bank 
references. Commission Basis. Address P. W. 510. 


SECTION 


EXECUTIVE POSITION desired by Cornell graduate, with wide 
practical experience, including management, methods, plant arrange- 
ment, production control, cost control, incentives, new products and 
patents. Metal or plastic products preferred. Bank and industrial refer- 
ences. Married. Address P. W. 512. 


ADVERTISER seeks situation as supply buyer, assistant purchasing 
agent or otherwise as record may indicate. Experienced as above and as 
receiving clerk, order and price clerks, correspondent, investigator, 
adjustor claims, other matters. Interview solicited convenient time 


and place. Address P. W. 513. 


CHEMIST Yale graduate, University of Pennsylvania M.S. in Chem- 
istry, in late twenties is desirous of making connection with a Connecti- 
cut firm. Excellent laboratory, teaching, and industrial research experi- 
ence. Good references. Address P. W. 514. 


MECHANICALLY inclined young man with some factory and also 
some newspaper experience seeks opening with industrial concern in 
greater Hartford. Can furnish excellent references. Address P. W. 515. 


MALE, age 24, white, American 1 year U. S. Naval Academy, 2 years 
Georgetown Foreign Service School, Graduate Los Angeles University of 
International Relations ’39, Degree B.S. in F.S., wishes connection with 
export firm, traveled abroad, knows Spanish, willing, able, ambitious, 
start in any capacity. Address P. W. 516. 


METALLOGRAPHIST, with ten years experience on a wide variety of 
ferrous and non ferrous alloys wants position in the laboratory of a 
metal manufacturer, or is willing to start at the bottom in the manu- 
facturing department. Will go anywhere. Address P. W. 517. 


TRAFFIC MAN. Man who has had some 15 years experience in travel 
agency and other traffic work desires position as traffic manager or 
assistant. Evidence of abilities will be given at interview. For interview 
appointment please write P. W. 518. 


EXECUTIVE. Graduate engineer who has demonstrated his abilities in 
sales promotion organization and industrial relations work desires to 
locate with Connecticut or New England manufacturer because of 
conditions arising out of a recent merger of a company with which he 
was connected for some 18 years. His qualifications can be readily 
demontrated at interview. Address P. W. 519. 


CAPABLE COLLEGE GRADUATE, 30 years of age, with economic 
training and mechanical tendencies, has had six years of business experi- 
ence, is still employed, but desires to be associated with a manufacturing 
company to learn the business. Can furnish excellent references. I am 
willing to prove my worth. Address P. W. 520. 


EXECUTIVE STENOGRAPHER, whose ability to concentrate and 
perform under pressure—developed in court reporting work—should 
be of value to busy executive. Experienced in utilities, engineering and 
transportation fields. Male, single, 26, American. Free to travel. Address 
P.-W. $21. 


GENERAL FOREMAN with diversified experience in metal fabrication, 
qualified to supervise modern machine tool production, assembling, tool 
design, wood and metal pattern making, brass foundry, heat treating, 
time study, metal treating and blacksmith work, development and 
experimental work at minimum cost and high quality. Address P. W. 
$22. 

FACTORY MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT: Practical man- 
agement and engineering background with broad diversified experience in 
the manufacture of pressed and deep drawn metal stampings: brass 
goods: electrical specialties: lighting fixtures: plated and stainless steel 
hollow-ware and flatware: advertising novelties for. premium and pro- 
motion trade: syndicate store merchandise. Thorough knowledge of 
product design: budgets: cost analysis and reduction: purchasing: 
tooling-up: plant upkeep: modern production methods: wage systems 
with incentives: organization and labor relations. Address P. W. 523. 


WHAT DOES THE WORLD THINK ABOUT YOU AND 
YOUR PRODUCT? Why not have the light of favorable publicity 
shine upon you and yours? I can do it! Young, ambitious, experienced. 
Sound understanding of newspaper writing, copy writing, layouts, art 
work supervision. Technical education; understand machinery. Want 
a job with a challenge to it. Address P. W. 524. 


ADVERTISING MAN. Young man just over thirty who has had over 
ten years industrial and agency advertising experience and who has 
been both assistant and advertising manager, now seeks a broader field 
in industrial sales promotion and advertising than now afforded in his 


present agency connection. Here is a real find in the promotion field. 
Address P. W. 525. 
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Photo of 
ONE OF AMERICA’S 
SAFER PLACES 


If uncontrolled, the hazards of a 
steel mill—huge machinery, white-hot 
bars, splashing “‘heats’’ of molten met- 
al— would take a dreadful toll of lives 
and limbs. Yet steel mills, especially 
conscious of safety in presence of their 
danger, have progressed commendably 
in accident prevention. 

Latest complete reports show an 
American Mutual-insured steel mill 
with an accident severity rate equal to 
only 26% of the average in al/ indus- 
tries .. . and to 20% of the average for 
the steel industry. 

Details of how this result was ac- 
complished will be sent to interested 
executives upon request .. . but the 
principles are the same as in all the 
many cases where American Mutual 
policyholders found profits in safety. 

The men whom American Mutual 
sends to help establish a safety pro- 
gram are practical safety men and 
practical plant operating men. Appre- 
ciative of management’s viewpoint, 
sensitive to attitudes of workers, and 
familiar with production practices, 
they are well equipped to advise how 
safety problems can be most satisfac- 
torily approached. It is such men who 
are to a great degree responsible for 
aiding our policyholders in reducing 
accident losses. Lower insurance costs 
also often result. 

To these savings is added the value 
of injured men whose skill has been 
restored by our medical specialists. 
And a third profit, amounting to 20% 
or more of premium costs, has been 
regularly returned in cash dividends 
to all policyholders. 

America’s pioneer liability insurance 
company and its affiliate offer practi- 
cally all forms of insurance except life. 
Write for “The Three P’s of Safety.” 

AMERICAN MUTUAL 


LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 142 BERKELEY ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Branches in 59 of the Country's 
Principal Cities 
including: Bridgeport, Conn., New- 
field Building, 1188 Main Street— 
Hartford, Conn., Essex Building, 
Trumbull and Lewis Streets. 
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...and NEW, LOWER, TELEPHONE RATES 
now apply to most South American points! 


Uncle Sam's export business turns toward the un- .-” 
developed markets to the South. And telephone . 
rates to South American countries are lowered” ’ 
again—making it more economical than ever to..- .. 
keep in personal touch with your South American .~” 
dealers, agents and prospects. 


Here are some sample rates to South American 
centers from any telephone in Connecticut: 
To Week Days Sundays .--- 
Asuncion, Paraguay ‘ $14.55 
Bogota, Colombia ' 8.25 --~ 
Buenos Aires, Argentina i 12.00 Your operator 
<<: Caracas, Venezuela : 9.00 __.: will gladly give 
- Lima, Peru . 12.00 ..- you full details 
=: Montevideo, Uruguay 13.20 regarding calls 
=:Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 12.00 sy Sage 


? ’ American or 
Valparaiso, Chile other overseas 


Rates quoted are for 3-minute person-to-person calls. points. 
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